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To the United Nations this new export label will identify American “food for freedom" (page 14) 
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THE SECOND DISCOVERY OF AMERICA 


lite” resins, particularly to meet defense need 


In America. science is discovering a vast new world—a 
stupendous world that Columbus never dreamed of. This new 
America is boundless. Its riches are infinite. thanks in large 
measure to the magic of synthetic organic chemistry. 

One of the discoveries in this field is an amazing series of 
synthetic plasties “Vinvlite” resins. 

In one form or another, these astounding materials appear 
in such diverse essentials as food-can linings... and tank-car 
linings: as airplane cockpit covers... and non-flammable in- 
sulation forvitalelectrical wiring: as corrosion-resistant wrap- 
pings for cross-continental pipe lines...and welders’ goggles: 
as the thin film on paper which is put inside bottle caps... 
and as the invisible interlayer in the sandwich of safety glass. 

“Vinvlite” resins can be formed, drawn. laminated. and bonded. 
In basic form. they are odorless. tasteless and non-toxic. and range 
from non-flammable to slow-burning. They can be made stiff or 


flexible . 
sun... transparent, translucent, or opaque. And the result is resist- 
aleohol-. alkali- and acid-resistant. 


.. hard or soft . colorless or almost any color under the 


ant to oxidation waterproof... 


These unusual properties have created a heavy demand for “Viny- 


Phis is why it is not 
possible, at present, to supply all manufacturers of articles for per- 
sonal and home use with all the “Vinylite” resins needed. Against 
the return of more normal times. when larger quantities for normal 
uses will again be available. manufacturers are invited to test these 
new plastics . . . to develop new and improved things to be made 
from them ... so that all can benefit from the discovery of “Viny- 


lite” resins. 


“Vinylite” resins and plastics are supplemented by the well-known prod- 
ucts of Bakelite Corporation. The resins themselves are produced by 
Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation. Certain elastic sheetings 
and films are made from these resins and marketed by National Carbon 
Company, Inc., under the trade-mark “Krene,” while other compounded 
forms useful in electrical insulation are marketed by Halowax Corpera- 
tion. The manufacture of all these products has been greatly facilitated 
by the metallurgical experience of Electro Metallurgical Company and 
Haynes Stellite Company and by the metal-fabricating knowledge of 
The Linde Air Products Company. All of these companies are Units of 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation, 


CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


30 East 42nd Street UCC! Vew York, N.Y. 


Producers of Synthetic Organic Chemicals 
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WHAT THE WASHINGTON NEWS MEANS TO MANAGEMENT 


Regulating Wages 


In spite of union and farm bloc ma- 
neuvers, it is now clear that administra- 
tive action will be used in an attempt 
to plug the two big holes in the price- 
control law—wages and farm prices. Just 
as Henderson is working with Wickard 
to strengthen his own weak position on 
the farm prices, the Price Administrator 
will try to use a close liaison with the 
National War Labor Board to keep the 
wage factor in prices from getting out 
of control. 


A Lower Standard of Living 


Fundamental to the wage situation is 
the inexorable fact that the standard of 
living is going to go down. Consump- 
tion goods to support a high standard 
just aren’t being produced. If the 
colder-blooded economists in the Office 
of Price Administration had their way, 
increases in the cost of living would 
not be considered any argument at all 
for higher wages. 

Obviously, such a policy isn’t prac- 
tical politics. NWLB, which is merely 
the product of a voluntary agreement 
between labor and management, is least 
of all in a position to be that hard 
boiled. 


NWLB Consults OPA 


With the Little Steel cases certain to 
force the board into a precedent-setting 
decision, NWLB called in Henderson 
to get his views. The Price Administra- 
tor told the board he opposed wage 
increases that would result in increased 
prices, specifically the $l-a-day demand 
that has become an over-all C.1.O. aim. 

But Henderson left in the board’s 
lap the delicate problem of balancing 
the wage level against a still rising cost 
of living. NWLB could readily adopt 
a tule that, in general, wages shall rise 
only as fast as—and after—the cost of 
living rises. This would tend to put 
labor contracts on either a short-term 
or flexible wage basis, thus introducing 
an element of instability. It would also 
leave the way open for wage demands 
based on the existence of substandard 
conditions in a particular plant or in- 
dustry or on the presence of large profits 
which could absorb increased wages. 
Adoption of such a policy, however, is 
no rigs conclusion. 


Better Break for Labor 


With regard to the wage-living cost 
issue, labor’s theorists realize that in 
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wartime the unions can’t get more 
goods for their members, for with lim- 
ited supplies wage boosts simply can’t 
be translated into increased purchases. 
However, labor still has the objective of 
improving its living standard relative to 
the rest of the population—an objective 
which would be defeated by tying wages 
to the price level. And no wage policy 
can be arrived at without at least a 
degree of labor consent. 

On policy matters the War Labor 
Board cannot be a judicial body. It 
merely executes the decisions already 
negotiated among labor, government, 
and employers. ‘Thus the carbon copy 
that went to the White House of 
Henderson’s statement to the board is 
more important than the original. 

e Up to Six-Man Board—Roosevelt put 
Henderson’s position before the six-man 
A.F.L.-C.1.0. committee that is now 
his contact point with organized la- 
bor (BW—Jan.31’42,p8). Whether the 
President can deliver the support Hen- 
derson needs hangs on what kind of a 
deal Roosevelt can make with the 
unions. 

e Last Resort—If wages can’t be held 
down the whole wage-price dilemma 
will be resolved by a compulsory savings 
scheme. 


Farm Prices Under Control 


On control of farm prices Hender- 
son’s position is much stronger. 

Attempt of the congressional farm 
bloc to dynamite the Administration’s 
declared policy of holding farm prices 
down to the parity level is an empty 
threat. Presidential veto of any bill to 
prevent sale of government-held stocks 
for the purpose of controlling prices is 
an absolute certainty. Farm leaders 
may succeed in pushing such legislation 
through Congress in the first instance 
but can’t count on the two-thirds vote 
in the House necessary to override a 
veto. 


Counteracting “Buy Now” 


Manufacturers, retailers, and publish- 
ers are being quietly—but firmly—told 
by Leon Henderson not only to cut out 
“buy now” promotion of consumer 
goods but to pursue methods counter- 
acting whatever has been said along 
that line. 

As boss of rationing, Henderson op- 
poses scare advertising of scarce com- 
modities lest the day of rationing is 
sped. The Baltimore News-Post did 
penance by devoting an equivalent 
amount of space to defense bond copy. 


Billions for New Plants 


Don't be led, by current emphasis on 
plant conversion, into the belief that 
there aren’t going to be more new mu- 
nitions plants—and lots of them. More 
money - been appropriated or budg- 
eted for new plant capacity since the b 
ginning of the year than all the plant 
expenditures before Pearl Harbor com- 
bined. These amounted to six billion 
dollars, five billion of it federally 
financed. 

The new money totals more than 
seven billion—including nearly four bil 
lion in the new Army budget estimate, 
just under a billion in last month's air 
force appropriation, and most of a 
pending two and a half billion increase 
in the Reconstruction Finance Corp 
authorization. 


Penalty Proves Toothless 


First crackdown on a violator of WPB 
quotas for manufacture of civilian goods 
reveals the emptiness of the penalties 
now available—and the reason for in- 
clusion of jail sentences and fines as 
priority sanctions in the pending second 
war powers bill (BW —Jan24’42,p5). 
In punishment for having made 76,770 
electric ironers and washing machines 
last year when its quota only permitted 
44,376, the Hurley Machine Division of 
Electric Household Utilities Corp., Chi- 
cago, has been forbidden to manufac- 
ture any such machines until August. 

Actually, with the present downward 
trend of quotas, it’s unlikely that the 
company could have built more than 
40,000 or so machines during this pe- 
riod—and it would have had to build 
them at a much lower and less profitable 
rate. 


Ickes May Turn Shy on Gas 


Rationing of gasoline and possibly in 
dustrial fuel oil on the Atlantic seaboard 
is likely soon. Heavy fuel oil supplies 
are tight due to sinkings and diversion 
of tankers to the Pacific Coast. Oil now 
is being moved in preference to gasoline. 

Don’t be surprised if Ickes leaves the 
decision to Nelson. In that case, ration- 
ing will be handled by Henderson. Ickes 
doesn’t relish the job on which he 
burned his fingers last summer. 


Allocating Labor 


Labor priorities, first step in the ex- 
pected rigid control of labor supply 
through allocations, is already here. The 
United States Employment Service, 


5 


[he little glass fireman that draws no pay... 


AKE a good look at this. picture. It isn’t 

often that you get a close-up view of a 
sprinkler head unless you are on a ladder. 
Here's how it works. When the heat of the fire 
reaches a certain point the “Quartzoid” bulb 
is shattered by its charge of expanding orange 
colored liquid. The water is directed onto the 
blaze by the little jigger on top. (Users claim 
that such a svstem quickly pays for itself in 
stiranice SAVINGS 
Phe “ Quartzoid” which shatters at exactly the 
right temperature, comes from Corning, and 
was developed to replace metal alloy units. 
This ts particularly interesting today with the 


real need to conserve metals. 


Corning research has uncovered many unusual 


applications in recent years that may lead to a 
change in your thinking if you believe that all 
glass-like material is frail brittle stuff. Do vou 
realize for instance that glass can be made into 
springs that will outlast metal in fatigue tests? 
Do you know that Corning has developed 
glasses to withstand heat that turns metals to 


liquid ? 


These examples give you an inkling of how 


much Corning has learned about glass in more , 


than 50 vears of research and manufac- 
ture. No wonder men in industry say, 
“If vou have a glass problem—ask Corn- 
ing!” If you have one, if you think that 


c 


a new use of glass may help you increase pro- 
duction, conserve metal, and cut costs, write 


today. Corning Glass Works, Corning, N. Y. 


LORNING 


I mene 
Research in Glass 
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handling an ever increasing share of 
industry's job placements, has ordered 
its field staff to fill orders for labor in 
accordance with an employer's priority 
rating for the procurement of materials. 
This means that, even if a non-war pro- 
ducing firm has solved its material prob- 
lem by using items not needed for war, 
it will have trouble drawing on the un 
employed labor pool as its workers take 
higher paying jobs in war industries. 


Arnold Attacks Drug Contracts 


Indictment of the National Whole- 
sale Druggists’ Association, 29 of its 
officers and agents, and 23 members, 
by a federal grand jury in Newark on 
charges of violating the Sherman Act 
by fixing wholesalers’ profit margins on 
diug products occasioned little surprise 
(BW —Sep.13’41,p8). This indictment, 
arising out of the Justice Department's 
inquiry into the drug field, represents 
a full-fledged attack on use of fair-trade 
contracts beyond the scope of the Miller- 
Tydings Act and state fair-trade law. 

It is the second indictment returned 
in Thurman Armold’s blitz against the 
drug trade. There may be a third, but 
indications are that the drug inquiry 
will peter out because of more impor- 
tant things. 


Civil Aviation’s War Job 
Brig. Gen. Donald Connolly, mili- 


tary director of civil aviation, is all set 
for any emergency that might call for 
concentration of the great armada of 
commercial transport planes on one 
spot. In such event, the equipment 
will remain under its own management 
and will be flown by its own pilots. 
Several special missions utilizing civil 
facilities have already been performed 
with utmost secrecy. 

An everyday job of Gen. Connolly’s 

office is handling of priorities on air 
travel. All requests for priority on seats 
must clear through his office. 
e How It Works—Callers are asked if 
they are authorized by Army, Navy, 
WPB, or other agency to fly. Even if 
they have such authority, they are asked 
if they have tried to make reservations. 
If not, they are requested to do so. If 
that fails, they get a priority. Then the 
Air Transport Assn., in an adjoining 
office, takes over, orders the seats on the 
lines. A.T.A. receives no calls direct 
from applicants. Unauthorized persons 
are told they must do the best they 
can on their own. 


Krug’s Hand Upheld 


Rumors to the contrary are a dime a 
dozen, but the New Deal’s public power 
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trust is not getting anywhere in its ef- 
forts to unsaddle J. A. Krug from 
W PB’s power branch. 

Krug, on loan from ‘I'VA, is being 
accused of loading his branch with pn 
vate power men. ‘But William L. Batt, 
boss of WPB’s materials division, has 
electric power under his wing and has 
bluntly and deliberately stated his in- 
tention of keeping Krug on the job, in 
full authority. 
© Court of Appeal—Only Roosevelt can 
upset the arrangement. He'll hesitate 
because to do so would mean punctur- 
ing Nelson’s “final authority.” 


New Radiotelegraph Circuits 


The lend- lease program cy as produced 
one “payment” for the U. $.—the break- 
ing of the British sole over radio 
communications with the Empire. In 


COMMUN l 


been re l | 


the past, all radiotelegraph 
tions to Empire points hav« 
via London. 

As a result of lend-lease discuss 
u.5. radiotelegraph 
been able to establish direct circuit 
all major British or British-controlled 
points—Australia, South Africa, India, 
Egypt, New Zealand and Burma 

Also in the making are direct ra 
telegraph circuits from the U.S 
every South American country. N 
channels will be set up for Peru, Ecua 
dor, Uruguay, Bolivia, and Paraguay 


FCC Under Fire 


A mud-slinging investigation of the 
Federal Communications Commission 
looks like a sure bet. Instigated by Rep 
Cox of Georgia, the House resolution 
would instruct a five-man committee to 


comp ics 


A Navy man, expert on Far East- 
ern affairs, will be this country’s new 
ambassador to Russia. 

Admiral William H. Standley, re- 
tired, was appointed to the Moscow 
post this week, closely following a 
complaint from the Red capital that 
lend-lease supplies from the United 
States had fallen 50% behind sched- 
ule since Pearl Harbor. Admiral 
Standley was a member of the Har- 
riman mission to Moscow last fall, 
has had a year’s experience as naval 
representative on the priorities board 
of the old Office of Production Man- 
agement, and since he was recalled 
for active duty in 1939, has been spe- 
cial naval adviser to the President. 

The 70-year-old California-born 
admiral spent many p his 40 vears 
of active naval service in the Philip- 
pines and China. He also was one of 
this country’s delegates to the gen- 
eral disarmament conference in Lon- 
don in 1934, and later to the London 
naval conference. 

He will succeed Laurence A. Stein- 
hardt, now ambassador to ‘Turkey. 

Insiders fit the appointment into 
a slowly-developing, long-term Pa- 
cific battle plan which is now taking 
shape in Washington. This new 
plan hinges on Russia in 1942. The 
United Nations must count on the 
Soviets to hold the Germans when 
the all-out attack is resumed by the 
Nazis next spring. Together, they 
must attempt to keep the Germans 
out of the Caucasus oil fields and the 
Middle East. From Suez or Basra, if 
they can occupy these ports, the 


Supply Expert Is Envoy to Moscow 


ee. “PL 


Nazis could link hands with the 
Malaya-based Japanese and try to 
squeeze the British out of India an 

Burma. And, if the Burma-road sup 
ply line to Chungking is cut in th 
next few months, China will be 
forced to rely on Russia for the bulk 
of its airplane and tank supplies 

Admiral Standley knows the 

ply needs of the Russians, and he 
knows the strength and weakness 

of the Pacific countries Japan is now 
occupying. But most important, he 
knows the shipping problems which 
face the United Nations both in 
their efforts to supply fighting force 

wherever they may be able to mak« 
a stand in the south Pacific. He also 
knows how to keep the lines open to 
Russia for the materials which Mos 
cow must have if it is to hold off the 
Axis in strategic 1942. 


sup 


John Paul Jones, head of the organization of John Paul Jones, 
Cary & Millar, Cleveland Consulting Engineers. Member, 
American Society of Heating & Ventilating Engineers. M. E., 
Cornell University, 


She vapid develop- 


ment of primary or central 
pressure differential control 
equipment in recent years has 
done much to keep steam in 
the position of the most widely 
used heating medium for lar- 
ger buildings,” writes John 
Paul Jones. “This type of 
equipment has raised the stand- 
ard insofar as comfort, ease of 
operation and economy are 
concerned, to a point not 
thought possible a few years 
ago, and has also permitted the 
modernization of many old and 
antiquated systems at a very 
reasonable cost.” 

a 


The organization of John Paul Jones, Cary & 
Millar have specified Webster Moderator Sys- 
tems of Steam Heating which have proven 
themselves in operation in the Lakewood Hos- 
pital, Lakewood, Ohio, where the control oper- 
ates in conjunction with Webster System Radia- 
tion (non-ferrous convectors); the Convalescent 
Home for the Toledo Society of Crippled 
Children, Toledo, Ohio; and in the Poindexter 
Village U.S.H. A. Housing Project in Colum- 
bus, Ohio. This last-named installation employs 
a 6-zone pulsating flow type of centrally con- 
trolled Webster Moderator System. 

WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 


Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heating 


Est. 1888 : : Representatives in 65 principal U. S. Cities 


STEAM Heats 


America .... 
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determine whether or not the commis- 
sion “in its organization . . . personnel, 
and in the conduct of its activities . . . 
is acting in accordance with law and 
the public interest. 

Alleged “communistic leanings” of 

certain FCC employees have recently 
stirred up a commotion, have resulted 
in withholding the salary of Dr. Good- 
win Watson, FCC senior foreign broad- 
cast analyst and former Columbia Uni- 
versity professor. Renewed action by 
Martin Dies is predicted. FCC Chair- 
man Fly, up for reappointment June 30, 
is in an uncomfortable spot. 
@ Countercharges—I'CC is expected to 
toss back accusations that Cox’s attitude 
stems from the commission’s failure to 
grant certain licenses which he favors. 
Similarly, any contribution from Dies 
would be ascribed to chagrin over indi- 
rect FCC remarks that his speeches, 
etc., have been favorably commented 
on in Axis broadcasts. 


Reluctant Census Bureau 


By hook or crook, the Census Bureau 
probably will get out of taking the regu- 
lar biennial census of manufactures this 
year. Despairing of action by Congress 
on the long-pending bill to shift the 
census from a two- to a five-year basis, 
the bureau is sponsoring a rider to the 
second war powers bill to suspend the 
census for the duration. 

The bureau’s argument is that an en- 
larged program of current statistics—on 
inventories, for example, and conversion 
of industries to war work—would be 
much more useful now than a census of 
industrial operations last year. It is re- 
ported that the White House may act 
if Congress doesn’t. 


F.D.R.’s Wife’s Job 


Office of Civilian Defense is on its 
last legs as now constituted. The Presi- 
dent has under consideration—and is ex- 
pected to approve—a plan whereby OCD 


health, welfare, and morale functions 
would be transferred to the Defense 
Health and Welfare Service, in Mc- 


Nutt’s Federal Security Agency. 

OCD’s civilian protection work— 

| construction of bombshelters, mainte- 
nance of fire-fighting facilities—would be 
transferred to the War Department or 
continued in a separate setup. 

The plan is reliably reported to have 
been drafted by the Budget Bureau at 
F.D.R.’s request. If he approves it, he 
will have abolished his wife’s job. 


Unofficial Ambassador 


Supreme Court Justice Frank Mur- 
| phy now is a sort of unofficial ambassa- 


dor to the Irish Free State. Specifi 
he’s trying to reconcile the De \ 
government to the landing of U § 
troops in Ulster and win its consen 
establishment of U.S. bases on the ¢ 

of the Irish Free State. 


Distillers as Sugar-Savers 
off a ¢ 


investigation of the su 
shortage by a token acceptance of | 
offer which the distillers recently m 
(BW—Jan.24’42,p7) to devote all th 
facilities to production of alcohol froin 
grain. 

In addition to the 60,000,000 gal. of 
pure alcohol which the industry has 
been ordered to produce, the distillers 
can produce another 120,000,000 
140,000,000 gal. in the form of “hig! 
wines” —enough to save 1,200,000 ton 
of sugar scheduled to be converted into 
alcohol (representing the difference b« 
tween an adequate and an inadequate 
supply of sugar). 

The distillers’ “high wines” would 
have to be redistilled in the industrial 
alcohol plants now operating on sugar 
molasses. 
© Legislation—Although WPB’s chem 
ical section has given no public hint 
that it will accept the distillers’ plan, 


WPB is trying to stave 
gressional 


Chairman Doughton of the House 
Ways and Means Committee has in 
troduced, at WPB’s request, a bill to 


permit transportation and redistillation 
of such high wines by industrial alcohol 
companies. 


Capital Gains (and Losses) 


Note to spies: ‘hose beautiful futur- 
istic airplane pictures released by the 
Army Air Force laboratory at Wright 
Field are not the real thing. They are 
rejected designs. ‘The real thing i is much 
better. 

A.F.L. is pushing an organization 
drive in telephone construction at Army 
and Navy bases and government-built 
plants. The work is now being done by 
members of an independent union. 

Melvyn Douglas or Donald Duck, 
Congress just doesn’t like actors, But 
Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau 
will make another try to get money to 
pay off Walt Disney for his pro-tax 
propaganda. 

Hoarding is nasty except when it’s 
coal you hoard. Luther Harr, con- 
sumers’ counsel in the bituminous coal 
commission, is telling the public to 
“enlist vour coal bin in this war by 
keeping it filled”’ in order to avoid cold- 
weather transportation peaks. 


—Business Week's 
Washington Bureau 
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FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


THE INDEX (see chart below). . . . ... 


PRODUCTION 
ee err er err ee ere ere 
285 5s 5. 6)y od diocwaleecdvating ink pk mine aienas@ a.are 
Engineering Const. Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands). .. . 
Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours).................00000eeeee 
Ce os ces ccewsersdseasdeseeeesece 
Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 toms)... .........ceeeeeeeeeeeeeees 


TRADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)............. 
All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)... . 2... 2... cee eee eeeees 
Check Payments (outside IN. ¥. City, millions)... ...........cscccccccccce 
Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions)..................+ee00. 
Department Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year)........... 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)..................eeeeeeeeee 


PRICES (Average for the week) 
Spot Commodity Index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100)................. 
Industrial Raw Materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . 
Domestic Farm Products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . 
{Finished Steel Composite (Steel, tom)... . 2... ccc cece cece ccccncece 
ee eee errr 
+Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.).... 2... 6.6... eee ee ee eee ees 
Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)...............ceeeeeeeeees 
$Sager (saw, delivered New York, T.)........ 2... cccccccccccccsccescccecs 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)....... 2.2.2 0c eee c ee eeeeees 
Mo ccc aebesscccccccccnsccncseesddesecosesses 
tRubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.).... 2.2.2.2... cee cee eee eee 


FINANCE 
90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard & Poor's Corp.)...........0.seeeveeeeees 
Medium-Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s)............. 
U. S. Bond Yield (average of all issues due or callable after twelve years). ...... 
ee I EE OE I og cg voc ccnseeebdeeeneeecevacsusens 
Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)............. 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6-months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)......... 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks................00+00+ 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks..................... 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks................ 
Securities Loans, reporting member banks....................000.cceeeeee 
U. S. Gov't and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . 
Other Securities Held, reporting member banks.......................004. 
Excess Reserves, all pos banks (Wednesday series)..................44. 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series)............... 


* Preliminary, week ended February 7th. + Revised. 


§ Lofest 
Week 


*171.0 


98.2 
37,125 
$25,638 
3,475 
4,335 
1,862 


87 

49 
$6,286 
$11,231 
+29% 
241 


226.5 
153.4 
179.4 
$56.73 
$19.17 
12.000¢ 
$1.23 
3.74¢ 
19.21l¢ 
$1.297 
22.50¢ 


69.7 
4.29% 
2.05% 
0.45% 
1.00% 

8% 


24,457 
30,355 
6,785 
835 
15,431 
3,683 
3,330 
2,316 


Preceding 
Week 


+170.4 


97.7 
73,305 
$24,737 
3,468 
3,871 
1,877 


87 

50 
$5,964 
$11,097 
+ 34% 
248 


225.4 
153.1 
178.3 
$56.73 
$19.17 
12.000¢ 
$1.26 
3.74¢ 
19.23¢ 
$1.282 
22.50¢ 


70.5 
4.28% 
2.04% 
0.46% 
1.00% 

8% 


24,747 
30,342 
6,778 
857 
15,398 
3,689 
3,480 
2,339 


Month 
Ago 


163.2 


97.8 
60,190 
$14,983 
3,473 
4,229 
1,960 


84 

46 
$5,847 
$11,109 
+27% 
203 


222.3 
150.9 
176.1 
$56.73 
$19.17 
12.000¢ 
$1.24 
3.74¢ 
18.59¢ 
$1.275 
22.50¢ 


70.7 
4.28% 
1.99% 
0.48% 
1.00% 

4-3% 


23,884 
30,132 
6,722 
933 
15,145 
3,665 
3,390 
2,386 


6 Months 
Ago 


159.8 


95.6 
41,795 
$29,339 
3,233 
3,912 
1,750 


87 
61 
$5,816 
$9,795 
+27% 
220 


211.9 
144.8 
152.8 
$56.73 
$19.17 
12.000¢ 
$1.06 
3.78¢ 
15.95¢ 
$1.257 
22.78¢ 


80.9 
4.27% 
1.93% 
0.33% 
1.00% 

4% 


24,217 
28,761 
6,087 
901 
14,553 
3,611 
5,018 
2,231 


Yeor 
Ago 


146.4 


97.1 


327,675 


$19,352 


2,9 
3.6 
1,6 


$5,1 


$8.62 


+9 


~ 


89 
18 
84 


90 


77 


or 
( 


284 


73.0 
121.9 
127.9 


$56.7 
$20.00 


12.01 


$0.79 
2.94¢ 
10.13¢ 


$1.2 


19.95 


6,306 
2,217 
§ Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request. 
+ Ceiling fixed by government. 
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What goes on inside your head 
about G-E Fluorescent Lighting? 


really help me 
auction? I 
all I can for 


will it 


# Yes! G-E fluorescent lighting, properly 
engineered and installed, may actually 
increase your production as much as 5 to 


! “Production nearly doubled, 


15% or more! 
using same machines and no extra labor,” 
says a printing plant. “Machine repair time 
cut 20%,” says a textile mill. One office 
reports a 20% speedup in typing, thanks to 
this new, energy-saving indoor daylight! 


# “25% reduction in scrapped pieces,” 
says a machine shop. “No more errors 
due to temperature rises,” says another. 
Speeds inspection, too. “No time lost hunt- 
ing good light for micrometer readings,” 
says a machine tool manufacturer. You see 
faster, more easily, with G-E Mazpa “F” 
(fluorescent) lamps on the job! 


#3 Daytime morale on the night shift! 

“Less complaint about eyestrain,” says 
one manufacturer. “50% fewer accidents,” 
says a machine shop. “Men don’t walk away 
from machines every hour to relax,” says a 
machine tool maker. One plant reports 30G 
less call for headache tablets since this 
cooler, more abundant lighting was prt in! 
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# Get fixtures fitted to your job! G-E co- 

operates with established fixture man- 
ufacturers who make over 150 tested, cer- 
tified, guaranteed fixtures, built to Mazpa 
lamp makers’ specifications and approved 
by Electrical Testing Laboratories. Look 
for Fleur-O-Lier or RLM label...at G-E 


lamp distributors everywhere. 


No worry about lamps. 
I want all the light 
I can get. I'll go 


straight to G-E! 
SEE #5 


|G-E MAZDA LAMPS 


GENERAL ¢@ ELECTRIC 


#5 Yes! The lamp is the heart of any fluor- 

escent installation. That’s what makes 
the light, and that’s why it’s important to 
look for the General Electric monogram 
on the lamp! It’s your assurance of more 
and more light for your money! See your 
G-E lamp supplier, or write General Elec- 
tric Co., Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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THE OUTLOOK 


Business Re-Evaluates the War 


Industry put under new pressure to speed changeover as 
victory thesis is revised by facts of battle. Henderson moves to 
keep wage increases from frustrating price-control effort. 


Military news this week overshad- 
owed domestic business developments. 
For, when the Japanese actually won the 
crucial bridgehead on Singapore Island, 
after working all the way down the 
Malayan peninsula in surprisingly fast 
time, the American public's conception 
of the war outlook underwent serious 
modification. So far, business men, 
workers, and farmers alike have had an 
unexpressed, but none the less definite, 
notion that time and American industry 
would lead the way to a “difficult, but 
inevitable,” victory. The pattern, in 
the mind’s eye, was something like 
this: 

The Japanese would have their in- 
nings in the first six months of 1942; 
but they would not be strong enough 
to capture major Far Eastern bases, such 
as Singapore and Soerabaja. ‘lhen, 
toward midyear, after the American in- 
dustrial machine really got to turning 
out planes, tanks, and guns in record- 
breaking quantities, the initial arms 
superiority of the enemy would be over- 
come, and the United Nations would 
o to town. Similarly, it was reasoned 
that the Germans would make another 
spring drive against Russia, that even 
if Moscow were captured, the German 
army would be spent, and that begin- 
ning in 1943 the war would be under 
United Nations control. 


The War Picture Changes 

However, Japan’s complete mastery of 
the sea and air in the Far East—at least 
temporarily—and the recent German 
success in Libya open up a new and dis- 
turbing prospect. Suppose Japan does 
get control of Singapore and the Neth- 
erlands East Indies; suppose Germany, 
instead of driving toward Moscow, cap- 
tures Suez and the Caucasian oil fields. 
That would effect a sea juncture with 
the Japanese via the Red Sea and the 
Indian Ocean, and the two major Axis 
powers would have oil and a line of 
communication for concerted military 
and naval operations (page 42). 

Such a series of Axis successes would 
overturn all American concepts of a 
difficult, but inevitable victory. Bat- 
tened down on the Continent and in 
the Far East, the Axis could hold out 
for a long time against Allied assaults. 
And in the Far East, the United Na- 
tions would have to operate from re- 
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mote Australia (assuming it is held), 
while in Europe the problem of supply, 
with Suez gone, would be almost in- 
surmountable. 

Such an analysis, of course, gives the 
Axis all the breaks. But any_hard- 
headed analysis of war must assume the 
worst (while hoping for the best). In- 
deed, the stock market early this week 
declined rather brusquely, suggesting 
that Wall Street was taking the pessi- 
mistic view. ‘I'wo longer-term possibili- 
ties were cited: (1) that the war would 
be of much greater duration than ex- 


pected; that huge quantities of mate- 


rials and manpower would have to be 
poured into the Far East and Europe 
to wrest military and naval power from 
the Axis; and that the standard of liv- 


ing would be forced down by the 
mounting “take” of war; (2) that th 
United Natious might not win after al 
and that the United States would fac« 
a totalitarian-controlled post-war world 
which would force changes in our en 
tire economic and social ways of life 
as outlined in Business Wecek’s special 
memorandum on “The Economic Con 
sequences of a German Peace” (BW 
Jun.22’40,p37). 


Arms Pace Accelerates 


This new, uncomplacent war analysis 
is bound to lead to a quickening of the 
transition from peacetime production 
to arms. Though plants are steadily 
converting to war work, the War Pro 
duction Board is still permitting a modi 
cum of durable consumer goods to be 
produced; and actually, in some cases, 
provisions are made to supply nond 
fense plants with small amounts of criti 
cal materials in order to prevent unem 


ployment. In the next few months, the 
WPB may order wholesale closing of 
nondefense durable goods plants—on the 


theory that a closed plant leads to a 


IN THE OUTLOOK: 


THE DECLINE IN TIME (SAVINGS) DEPOSITS 
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This chart forcefully indicates that 
the government campaign to sell de- 
fense bonds has worked—but not en- 
tirely the way the Treasury hoped. 
The program was designed to get peo- 
ple to save money—as a means of si- 
phoning off buying power from retail 
markets and thus curbing inflationary 
tendencies. And some “real saving” 
has taken place. But a good part ot 
the increase in bond sales unquestion- 


ably has been due to a shift in savings 
—from banks to government savings 
bonds. In the last three months, as 
the chart shows, time deposits in 
weekly reporting member banks cd 
clined as much as they had gained in 
almost two years. Nor is this true only 
of commercial institutions; reports to 
Business Week on savings bank d 
posits indicate a similar trend—esp¢ 
cially since Pearl Harbor. 
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scramble for war work. Moreover, ulti- 
mately man power (and woman power) 
may be drafted, and transportation pri 
orities instituted. 

Labor leaders are demanding new 
wage boosts as payment for the workers’ 
part in the war effort (steel, below; autos, 
page 74). Yet, increased wages will have 
the effect of making inflation doubly 
sure. Not only do they increase buying 
power, of which there is too much 
already (page 88), but they also hoist 
production costs, thus tending to raise 
prices and the cost of living. Price Ad- 
ministrator Henderson has asked the 
War Labor Board not to grant substan- 
tial wage increases which will raise 
prices, or if it does, to sterilize the wage 
boosts by directing payment in defense 
bonds. For this purpose, presumably 
the ‘Treasury would have to issue a 
special noncashable security. 

In the meantime, business activity 
has been expanding rapidly. Since early 
in January, the Busines’ Week Index 
has advanced from 163 to around 170 
(chart, page 11). A resurgence in con- 
struction volume was an important in- 
fluence in the advance. 


Little Steel’s Wage 


Bethlehem case, involving 
a labor challenge to OPA’s price 
philosophy, could become a 


tough one for the NWLB. 


Just five months ago this week, 
C.1.0.’s Steel Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee began its series of epochal con 
ferences with the Bethlehem, Republic, 
Youngstown Sheet and ‘Tube and In- 
land steel companies (BW —Sep.20'41, 
pl4). After a half-dozen false starts and 
interruptions, the negotiators got down 
to bed-rock. ‘The union revealed that 
it was after a $l-a-day wage increase for 
all of Little Steel's per-hour employees, 
and a union shop checkoff. 

Because these demands were “‘unac- 
ceptable” to the steel companies, and 
the union could not be talked out of 
them, the dispute is now on the docket 
of the National War Labor Board as 
S.W.O.C. vs. Bethlehem Steel et al. 
@ Highest in History—Last April's 10¢- 
an-hour pay boost, resulting from Na- 
tional Steel Corp. action and union ne- 
gotiations with Big Steel (BW —Apr.12 
‘41,p65), raised minimum pay for the 
steel industry to 724¢ an hour, its high- 
est point in history. The 724¢ rate, 
representing a 16% increase, started a 
cvcle of ““dime-an-hour” union demands 
in other industries which was primarily 
responsible for raising the average 
hourly wage for manufacturing enter 
prises from its 67.8¢ figure of a year 
ago, to its present 78.1¢. 

About the time that steel workers got 
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their raise, the cost of living, which 
had been anchored near the same level 
for more than a year, began to rise 
abruptly. Its upward movement was 
sharply accelerated by the increase in 
labor costs, for which the steel pay raise 
set the pattern. By the end of 1941, 
the cost of living showed an 8.1% lift 
over its April figure. 

@ Workers’ Wage View—Il 0 be sure, 
the steel workers knew, when they met 
to formulate their demands on Little 
Steel, that their real wages were higher 
than they had been in April. But, like 
others who watched the cost of living 
index closely, they could see nothing 
which promised to check the rise, and 
they felt that their April gains would 
soon be wiped out. Hence the $1 de- 
mand, which found a further incentive 
in the record of steel corporation profits 
for 1941. 

Ihe request for a union shop with a 
checkoff may prove to be a bargaining 
item for trading before NWLB. ‘There 
is no doubt that S.W.O.C. wants union 
security. But its wage program is first. 
ein Conflict with OPA-—It is, inci 
dentally, in direct conflict with the 
policies of Leon Henderson's price 
guarding division, some of whose mem 
bers privately express the hope of being 
able to hold wage increases down to a 
modest 3%. If NWLB adopts the 
OPA philosophy, and the steel union is 
convinced that its demand for a 17.2% 
increase On minimum pay will get no 


FOOD FOR FREEDOM 


An eagle protecting a ship from a 
bomber, beneath four stars symboliz- 
ing the four freedoms: designed by 
Walt Disney (right) and presented to 
Secretary of Agriculture Claude R. 


government support, look for it to mal 
a last-ditch stand for the union sho 
And if S.W.O.C. gets neither a su 
stantial part of its wage demand nor 
union shop or “maintenance of men 
bership” from NW LB, look for NWL! 
to face a union campaign like that whic 
wrecked the National Defense Medi 
tion Board. 

e Fight Cases Closed—Meanwhile, t! 
War Labor Board has gone ahead 
close eight of its pending 50 case 
Four of the disputes were liquidate 
when Marshall Field & Co. (Textil 
Manufacturing Division), Robert Jaco} 
Shipyards, Western Machine Tox 
Works, Inc. and Bendix Aviation Corp 
agreed with unions to a “maintenancc 
of membership” contract in lieu of 
union shop demands. 

In two of the other closed cases, th« 
union retreated on the union shop, ac 
cepting from the Maytag Co. a binding 
arbitration clause in the contract, and 
from the Wolverine ‘Tube Co. a com 
pany promise to post on the bulletin 
boards a statement that it was “in the 
interest of all concerned” for all eli 
gible employees to join the union for 
the duration of the contract. 

Ihe two other closed cases were: 
Mack Manufacturing Co., settled with 
a 12¢-an-hour wage increase; and Caro 
lina ‘Transportation Assn., Inc., settled 
with an agreement to accept binding ar- 
bitration of all issues in dispute with 
A.F.L.’s ‘Teamsters. 


Wickard, primarily as an emblem to 
identify American food exports. It 
will also appear in government distri- 
bution of “stamp plan” food at home 
and will be available to processors for 
commercial use, either in black and 
white or in bright colors (see cover). 
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Antitrust Bargain 


Arnold talks to Nelson 
and, although there’s no hard 
and fast understanding, relaxa- 
tion of enforcement is foreseen. 


‘Trustbuster Thurman Armold and his 

retinue galloped across the Mall one 
day last week to call on the war produc- 
tion czar, Donald Nelson. No formally 
enunciated working agreement will 
come out of the meeting, but, in gen- 
eral, they seem satisfied now that they 
have taken each other’s measure. 
e Implied ‘Truce—There’s a tacit admis- 
sion in Arnold’s recent behavior that he 
won't push any more antitrust prosecu- 
tions which hinge on a prewar set of 
facts if such prosecutions interfere with 
war work. For example, he brought 
the Mother Hubbard oil suit (so called 
because it covered everything in the 
industry) in October, 1940, over the 
protest of the Defense Commission; 
now he says the case won't be brought 
to trial until the war is over. 

Wartime enforcement of the anti- 

trust laws obviously gets in the way of 
production when a case is actually being 
prosecuted and management has to de- 
fend itself. But, even without formal 
action, the antitrust division interferes 
subtly, for instance, at times when in- 
dustry needs to get together to press 
war output but is afraid of what Arnold 
might do. 
@ Cases That Can Be Pushed—Avoiding 
interference due to litigation does not 
call for complete suspension of enforce- 
ment activity, as this falls into several 
categories: 

(1) Cases like that against the Alu- 
minum Company of America, which 
have been tried and are now on appeal. 
As all the evidence is in, such cases now 
are merely business for lawyers. 

(2) Cases such as that against the 
Pullman Company, alleging suppression 
of competition in car building, on 
which evidence now is actually being 
taken by court. Based on charges relat- 
ing to a prewar situation, it can be 
argued reasonably that trial of such 
cases be suspended for the duration, 
thereby sparing the time and worry of 
witnesses currently engaged in getting 
out war work. The government's anti- 
trust lawyers contend, however, that 
they didn’t bring such cases just for the 
fun of the thing and that unless current 
trials are pushed to a conclusion now, 
the cases may collapse later. 

(3) Investigations under way by the 
Antitrust Division. 

e Troublesome Category—Cases which 
have progressed no further than indict- 
ment or the filing of a bill of complaint 
are the big rub between the Depart- 
ment of Justice and the war agencies. 
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In pursuing an investigation, Depart- 
ment of Justice agents frequently move 
into the offices of the concern under 
suspicion. ‘The agents claim the time 
and attention of company officials and 
employees. Files must be turned over 
to them for sifting. 

Vhe evidence for which the antitrust 
sleuths are searching may be confined 
wholly to prewar business but the com- 
pany has no choice but to put as good 
a face on the matter as it can. The 
government must be served in this as 
in its war work, even though the latter 
suffers. 

Where an indictment has been re- 
turned and bill of complaint filed, 
trial extending over weeks or months 
lies ahead: Freedom of movement of 
company officials is hampered because 
they must remain on call as witnesses. 
e Arnold Passes Buck—lhe Antitrust 
Division admits that cases in the inves- 
tigation and indictment stages may in- 
terfere with a company $s current opera- 
tions. ‘To prove that it doesn’t wish to 
interfere with any essential war activity, 
Arnold insists that if WPB or any other 
responsible government agency will put 
its request in writing, he will drop prose- 
cution. Thus Arnold would put the 
shoe on somebody else’s foot. 

The State Department made such a 
request and Arnold promptly nolle 
prossed an indictment against a Chilean 
company in a nitrate suit. Other agen- 
cies have shown great reluctance be- 
cause they don’t relish assuming the 
responsibility that Arnold thus evades. 
They begin to think of the days of 
reckoning after the war. 

@ How Much Collaboration?—More im- 
portant to the vast majority of execu- 
tives than the policy to be pursued in 
prosecution is the latitude which will 
be permitted business performance 


Lest war production be hampered, 
Thurman Arnold considers postpon- 
ing certain prewar antitrust cases, the 
1940 oil industry case, for instance. 


of its wartime tasks. ‘This turns primar 


ily on collective consideration of such 
integral elements of the war production 
program as pooling of resources, curtail 


ment of production of nonessential 

goods, simplification of products, et 
The procedure is still stiff but it 

been rather well defined. An industrial 


group is free to devise and propose a 
course of action for itself, so long a 
it doesn’t carry it into action on its 


own initiative. If and as its recom 
mendation is adopted by WPB or son 
other responsible agency, and that au 
thority requests or orders the members 
of the group to carry the program into 
effect, they are relieved of liability to 
prosecution by the Department of Jus 
tice in either a criminal or equity action 
provided that they stop the program 
when told to do so either by the WPB 
or the Department of Justice. 

® Policy of Long Standing—No matter 
how questionable a project of WPB or 
other government agency may seem to 
the Antitrust Division, it won't go be 
hind such duly constituted authority, 
and business concerns acting in accord 
ance with such authority have nothing 
to fear. This is the substance of an ex 
change of letters last April between At 
torney General Jackson and John Lord 
O’Bran, OPM’s general counsel 

To organize collective consideration 
of an industry’s war problems, as well 
as to maintain supervision of an indus 
try’s adjustment to its war job, OPM 
set up an industrial advisory committee 
system, The general scope of the com 
mittees’ functions and the procedure to 
be followed by them was blocked in and 
cleared with the Department of Justice 

The essence of the arrangement is 
that industry may propose but OPM, 
now WPB, disposes. It’s the job of 
WPB’s lawyers to keep the Department 
of Justice advised of specific industry 
programs which are undertaken by its 
direction. 

@ How Prices Are Watched—A similar 
arrangement is effective with respect to 
collective consideration of price situa 
tions between the Department of Jus 
tice and the Office of Price Administ 
tion. So far as Arnold is concerned, 
Henderson can fix prices where he 
pleases. The trustbuster is concerned 
only that the maximum doesn't become 
a minimum. That’s O.K. with Adminis 
trator Henderson. 

The antitrust laws have not been su 
perseded by the emergency laws. Clear 
ance between the war agencies and the 
Department of Justice is the prime « 
sential. There is a legal question 
whether or not the conduct of business 
by government direction in a manner 
ordinarily infringing upon the antitrust 
laws exposes the concerns affected to 
suits for triple damages by private 
parties. The informal opinion of De 
partment of Justice lawyers is that, as 
a practical matter, this risk is negligible. 
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War Rules on Soap 


Glycerin, a byproduct in 
peacetime, becomes main show 


and puts industry under friendly 
eye of WPB authorities. 


Unique among civil industries, per- 
haps, soap production now finds itself 
in the position of becoming not a com- 
petitor but byproduct of munitions 
manufacture 

Glycerin is the key to this situation. 
In normal times more than 90% of 
glycerin is manufactured. as a byproduct 
of soap-making. Now that our muni 


RETOOLING FOR WAR 


With frantic haste, even before the 
last car rolled off Plymouth’s assem- 
bly line (top left) in Detroit (BW— 
Feb.7'42,p16) workmen were putting 
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tions production is demanding huge 
quantities of glycerin, and with vast new 
demand from Russia a distinct possi- 
bility, the ordinary relationship is re 
versed and the soap is secondary to the 
glycerin in importance. 
@ WPB’s Attitude—Because of this fact, 
the soap industry is bound to receive 
especial consideration from the War 
Production Board. Interruption of the 
Pacific vegetable oil trade may con- 
ceivably reduce soap production (by not 
more than one-third, according to the 
best estimates), but WPB will do all it 
can to hold the reduction to a minimum. 
Last week, soap manufacturers were 
called to Washington and told that they 
must modify their production to maxi- 
mize the output of glycerin. An order 


pinch-bars to equipment used exclu- 
sively for automotive construction, 
like the malleable head drill press 
(top right) to make room for freshly 
uncrated machinery (lower left) which 
will soon be mass-producing war ma- 


will be issued within a few weeks 

quiring that the glycerin content 

soap be held within 1%. This requ 

ment, however, will not affect the gr 

bulk of production, for boiled soa 
which make up most of the mark 
have a smaller percentage than th 
e@ What Order Will Mean—What \ 
be affected are the potash (liquid) a 
the cold process and half-boiled soa 
[he ordinary mechanics’ soap wit 
pumice in it 1s the commonest exam} 
of these latter types. Producers of thi 
soaps will either have to go over 

boiled soap or use fatty acids fr 
which the glycerin has been extract: 
by fat-splitters. TF at-splitting faciliti 
are reported idequate to mect the ¢ 
mand that this development will impos 


terial. While some of the auto assem 
bly lines in the Detroit area are to be 
adapted to war work, scrap piles (lower 
right) at the Plymouth plant contain 
remnants of an assembly line con 
vevor which will be sent to steel mills. 
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A SCRAP OF EVIDENCE 


Shortage of steel scrap has been 
cited as a major reason why steel pro- 
duction has been lagging a few critical 
percentage points below capacity for 
several weeks. Why there’s been a 
scrap shortage has been a continuing 
subject of controversy, with steel men 
and steel labor bluntly charging that 


dealers have held scrap off the market 
in the hope of forcing the Office of 
Price Administration to advance the 
ceiling price. Last week, scrap deal- 
ers, who stoutly deny the charges, 
took a_ well-publicized lambasting 
from OPA itself, when officials of that 
agency testified before a House com- 
mittee on small business problems. 
OPA introduced into the record—and 


gave the press—selected “before-and 
atter” 
charge of 
Comparison of a typical “befor 
ture—taken last October 
cal “after” picture—taken last month 
(right)—shows the scrap pile wasu't 


photographs to support. th 


deliberate withholding 


with a tvp 


seriously disturbed in the four-month 
period, for recognizable pieces appeat 
in the same position in both photos 


Also affected will be some small pro- 
ducers of boiled soaps who, under the 
114¢ ceiling for crude glycerin, have not 
found it profitable to extract glycerin 
from their wastes. Now they will either 
have to start producing it or else turn 
their waste over to somebody else for 
fat-splitting. 
@ Routing Imported Oils—Normal dis- 
tribution of the eastern palm, babasu, 
and cocoanut oils will also be modified. 
Plan is to route whatever supply of 
these high glycerin content oils is still 
available to those producers who are 
equipped to extract the most glycerin 
and located near the munitions plants. 

To supplement the limited domestic 
supplies of fats and tallows (normally 
furnishing about two-thirds of the re- 
quirement), a salvage campaign is being 
tested in the Chicago area. Housewives 
are being told to save their greases and 
above all not to make soap at home; 
home-made soap produces no glycerin. 

For the present, grease is being col- 
lected house to house by several soap 
plants, but the eventual approach will 
be through municipal garbage plants. 
@ Whaling Fleet, Too—For the same 
purpose, the Norwegian whaling fleet, 
much of which is in this country, will 
probably resume expeditions. Fear of 
German raiders has kept the whalers off 
the sea for the past year. 

Use of linseed oil from the Argentine 
would very nearly solve the problem, 
were it not for the probable shortage of 


shipping space. 
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Scrap Scramble 


Salvaging of metals with 
aid of patriotic public becomes 
a major war operation under 
WPB’s conservation bureau. 


It has been charged that the Axis 
could win the war with what we have 
wasted or tossed aside on unsightly 
household dumps and municipal mid- 
dens. But such protests are waning be- 
fore the drive for salvaging materials 
that become more precious with every 
foot of Japanese advance. ‘Thrifty souls 
hope that the movement now raging 
with all the emotionalism of a crusade 
will imbed itself in the national habits. 
e How Drive Is Organized—G.H.Q. of 
the campaign is the War Production 
Board’s Bureau of Industrial Conserva- 
tion whose chief is Lessing J. Rosen- 
wald (of the Sears-Roebuck Rosen- 
walds). The organization divides into 
two main efforts, one of which seeks 
recoveries from household discards, the 
other from industrial waste. In support 
of them are numerous scrap industry 
cooperators, public and private groups 
for the collection and disposal of sal- 
vage—including state and local com- 
mittees to guide the activities. By the 
end of this month all states probably 
will be so organized. 

Keystone of bureau policy is to have 


all collections handled through th« 
ular salvage industry. ‘This idea clas} 
hard and frequently with the present 
state of public exaltation. A common 
complaint is: 

“IT don’t want anvbody to mak 
money off my contribution.” 
@ Popular Picture—Underlying the 


to self-sacrifice is the popular picture of 
the junk man: a gent with gimlet e 


and the business ethics of a mink w 
jingling wagon and flea-bitten nag ar 
themselves likely candidates for the sal 
vage plants; a haggler who considers it 
a blot on his escutcheon if he gives the 
ignorant householder an even break 
But there is another angle, as Mr. Ri 
senwald points out: 

“The average person does not under 
stand the economic function perform 
by these dealers. ‘The junk dealer do 


more than simply buy and sell. He co 
lects, sorts, grades, processes, pac ks ane 
ships.” 


@ Dealers Under Ceilings—He 
that many waste dealers had gi 
their businesses to go into war plant 
as laborers. (In the U.S. are 125,00( 
peddlers, 14,000 scrap dealers, 1,00( 
brokers.) There are price ceilings on 


sales by dealers (though no flooring 
under what he pays the householder 
Price violations and hoarding are being 


checked by the government 

Two courses are suggested for non 
profit disposal. The householder can 
give the material to a charitable organ 
ization (the following national 


are officially recognized: Boy Scouts, 
Bovs Clubs of America, Salvation Army, 
Volunteers of America, St. Vincent de 
Paul Society, Good Will Industries, 
American Legion Posts). Or he can sell 
to a dealer and use the proceeds to buy 
defense stamps or bonds. 
e That Aluminum Roundup—The Bu- 
reau of Industrial Conservation is a bit 
demure in commenting on the late and 
loud aluminum collection campaign 
staged by Little Flower La Guardia’s 
Office of Civilian Defense. Bureau offi- 
cials merely state that the drive netted 
3,500 tons. But a whisper in the cor- 
ridors says there won't be any more 
collections like that. It is alleged that 
some of the pots still lie piled where 
the last photographer snapped them, 
that it became too much of a political 
publicity stunt, that anyway there isn’t 
enough household aluminum scrap left 
to worry about. 

Newest angle in tin salvage includes 
a smart merchandising idea. With the 
blessing of Mr. Rosenwald’s bureau, a 
campaign for collecting collapsible 


tubes that have been used for tooth 
paste, shaving cream, etc., was organ- 


ized jointly by the Packing Institute of 


America and the Collapsible Tube Man- 
ufacturers’ Assn. 

e Drug Stores Are Stations—The coun- 
try’s 60,000 drug stores become “official 
tin salvage stations” in this drive. Con- 
sumers will bring in their used tubes, 
toss them into receptacles at the stores. 
Druggists will pass them along to 
wholesalers in minimum amounts of 
five pounds. Thence the tubes go to 
the joint-committee’s Tin Salvage In- 
stitute, Hillside, N. J., which is setting 
up recovery and smelting equipment. 
(About 25 tons of tubes are discarded 
daily.) The plan operates on a non- 
profit basis. 

It should be a great good-will builder 
for druggists since it gives them a front 
seat on the salvage band-wagon, and 
brings in tube donors who will pause in 
the stores to buy new tubes of this and 
that. 

Tin occupies an important position 
in the bureau’s plans. Biggest in the 
commercial detinning field are Vulcan 
Detinning Co. and Metal & Thermit 
Co. Both firms prefer industrial tin 
waste to tin cans. The industrial waste 
comes in new, flat clippings. Cans from 
city dumps are apt to be rusty, and, 


Get in the 


Scrap Metals 
Old Rubber 
GET IN THE SCRAP 


SCRAPPY TALK 


Never before have junk dealers in the 
United States enjoyed anything like 
the free ride that they are now tak- 
ing aboard the government's “Get in 
the Scrap” campaign which is aimed 
at homes, stores, and shops. Spon- 
sored by the Office for Emergency 
Management, a plan is aiready in 
operation to plaster the nation with 
posters which challenge the patriotic 
spirit of the people and stimulate the 
collection of scrap. Junk dealers re- 
port that cash on the line still talks 
decidedly louder than slogans. 


DEFENSE 
needs RUBBER 


even with bright cans, the tin in thie 
folds is difficult to recover. 

Metal & Thermit is running at 
pacity, but Vulcan has some excess 
pacity. ‘The Rosenwald bureau is wor 
ing on campaigns to be tried out in 
Sewaren, N. J., and Pittsburgh, whic) 
are close to Vulcan plants. Idea is to 
have the municipality collect the ca 
on certain days, after housewives ha 
cleaned them inside and out, taken 
the tops and mashed them (for bette: 
packing). 
© Recovery of Copper—More significant 
are the plans of the Los Angeles B 
Product Corp. to process cans and pa 
them along to the mining industry f 
the recovery of copper. Under th 
process (leaching) cans are put in th 
troughs through which runs water coi 
taining copper in solution. Throug! 
chemical action, the copper replac« 
the iron, becoming a mush of cement 
copper. 

Any sort of iron or steel is used 

this way but the By-Product Corp. ha 
specialized in processing cans for th 
purpose. The Reconstruction Financ: 
Corporation will extend the company 
operations. A subsidiary of By-Product 
Corp. called the Shredded Steel Corp 
has been formed. It will use Uncle 
Sam’s money to build three plants—on 
each in Kansas City, Dallas, Houston 
Presumably they will run cans through 
cutters and pass them along to copper 
refineries. Locations were chosen with 
regard to available cans and smelters. 
e Improved Salvaging—Under the stim 
ulation of the national crisis even the 
largest, best-managed plants are finding 
that they can do a better salvage job 
At Akron a Goodyear official asked his 
staff, “Are we digging up all the avail 
able scrap?” A thorough combing un- 
covered in one week 3,000,000 Ib. more 
than the average metal collection. 

Much of this was obsolete equip- 
ment. Here is a field on which large 
manufacturers are concentrating. Van 
Raalte turned up 100 tons of old knit- 
ting equipment that went into scrap. 
The textile industry generally is ex- 
pected to contribute huge amounts. 
@ Outstanding Savings—l’o mention a 
few stand-outs: Westinghouse saves 60 
tons of aluminum scrap monthly plus 
enormous amounts of other metals. A 
General Electric factory salvaged one- 
fifth of its year’s aluminum require- 
ments from 50,000 Ib. of dust. Bell 
Telephone’s Nassau Smelting and Re- 
fining plant salvaged 21,000 tons of 
metals in a year. A Pittsburgh steel mill 
collected 2,000 tons of iron and steel 
scrap under the slogan, “Equipment 
not being used won’t ever be used. 
Junk it.” 

Coal mines aren’t ordinarily thought 
of as sources of scrap. But a bituminous 
mine in Virginia told its men they 
could have proceeds from the sale of 
junk they brought out. In three weeks 
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MERICA’S TRUCKS are challenged today with the task of 
doing double-duty and hauling at double-quick time... 
extra hours, more trips, faster schedules. 

The trucks now on the job must carry the big load, for there 
will be fewer and fewer new ones built ! Here’s the practical way 
to keep your trucks on the job: 

Give your trucks prompt service when they need it. Give 
them the best service you can get—the kind you find at Interna 
tional’s 250 Company-owned service bases and at thousands 
of International dealer service stations. Triple-Diamond Service 
—with new efficiency to keep America’s trucks rolling! 


Investigate the International Scheduled Preventive Main- 
tenance Program that is already saving money for thousands 
of International owners. Inspection of all wearing parts, at 
scheduled intervals, helps prevent wear before it starts, great!) 
reduces operating costs, and keeps trucks at work. 

Rely on International’s trained personnel, modern equipment 
and complete stocks of first-quality parts. Keep America’s 
trucks rolling for VICTORY! 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


*, 
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‘ “We, the Servicemen of 
TRUCK INTERNATIONAL 
will give our best 
INTERNATIONAL to keep America’s 


WV trucks rolling!” 
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For Over 30 Years 
that’s Been the Job of 


THE SERVIS RECORDER 


@ AND NOW the job becomes more 
important than ever. Because now 
trucks are needed to do a defense job. 


Trucks are getting scarce; a truck's 
time is getting to be a precious and 
an important thing to the country. 


LET NO TRUCK waste time, not 
because it costs money, but because 
it costs defense. 


The Servis Recorder has only one 
purpose: to help you keep your 
trucks busy and efficient. Use it— 
for defense. 

Write for free booklet: “Ten Ways 
of Getting More Work out of Motor 
Trucks.” THE"SERVICE RECORDER 
CO.,1375 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 


THE STORY OF THE DAY’S WORK 


Getting in the Scrap 


“Remember—one ton of scrap 
makes four tons of steel, and there is 
a steel shortage.” 

Rallying to this war cry, the man- 
ufacturers of Erie, Pa., have worked 
out a system of scrap collection that 
is sending tons of forgotten metals 
into production against the Axis. Last 
October the Manufacturers Associa- 
tion of Erie got busy on the scrap 
shortage. A survey showed the sal- 
vage possibilities of each plant and 
channels in the waste material trade 
that could immediately handle in- 
creased supplies. 

The city-wide Erie Plan was born 
when survey results were laid before 
George T. Weymouth and R. A. 
Wheeler of the old OPM—now 
WPB—Bureau of Industrial Conser- 
vation on Dec. 2. 

The Erie Foremen’s Association 
was represented on the drive’s execu- 
tive committee, and “salvage man- 
agers”’ in each plant helped route out 
obsolete machines, other disregarded 


sources. Men were trained to define 
various forms of scrap, thereby speed- 
ing sorting and classification at the 
plants of origin. The waste industry 
helped enthusiastically since all col- 
lections were left to scrap dealers 
and no attempt was made to tinker 
with their prices (which are under 
ceilings anyway). 

First two weeks of the plan in 40 
Erie plants netted 2,292 tons of ad- 
ditional scrap. This pace won't be 
kept up because much of the original 
tonnage was obsolete machinery. Ex- 
pectations for 1942 are 10% to 15% 
more than normal. 

Erie was ideal for the experiment 
because it had many varieties of fac- 
tories, large and small. ‘The plan is 
now being applied on a wide scale; 
of the 33 cities in which drives are 
now scheduled, operations have been 
begun in Bridgeport, New Haven, 
Hartford, Pittsburgh, Birmingham, 
Houston, Providence, Akron, Indi- 
anapolis. 


| they produced six carloads of scrap. 
| E. C. Barringer, secretary of the Scrap 
| Iron 
| 500,000 tons of scrap in coal mines are 


and Steel Institute, asserts that 
stymied because the C.1.O. has refused 
to adjust overtime rates for miners en- 
gaged in collecting it and by other op- 
position. 

@ Rail Reclamation—Railroads also are 
discovering that though scrap always 


| has been carefully gathered, more of it 
| can be found. A special setup is being 


organized within the Bureau of Indus- 
trial Conservation to work on the recla- 
mation of rails on abandoned railroad 
and trolley lines. A salvage company 
“mining” the site of the Florida East 
Coast car shops at St. Augustine has 
recovered several carloads of scrap. 

Another source to be developed is 
abandoned bridges, whether railroad or 
highway. Mr. Rosenwald’s mouth 
waters every time he sees the closed 
highway span across the Susquehanna at 
Havre de Grace, Md. 
@ Auto Graveyards—Perhaps the great- 
est of all unworked sources are the auto- 
mobile “graveyards.” The bureau es- 
timates that the 5,000,000 old cars 
that have died and gone to these ceme- 
teries will yield almost 3,750,000 tons 
of scrap. A common form of these 
deposits is the wrecking yard which 
sells second-hand parts for replacements 
in circulating cars. 

These operators have been holding 


| back because they realize that with the 


The (ervis Recorder 


| 


Tells Every Move Your Truck Makes | 


use of old cars increasing the demand 


| for used parts will increase and at the 


same time fewer jaloppies will be avail- 
able for their dissections. 
The federal government has the 


power to requisition such scrap if it is 
refused by the wreckers. So far this 
power hasn’t been employed though it 
has been definitely threatened. One 
solution may be found in the new prac- 
tice of steel companies of sending gangs 
into the yards to perform the costly 
work of breaking up the old cars. 

Under one plan the steel company 
buys the car from the wrecker, who 
specifies what parts he wants to retain 
for sale. Usually he reserves the motors, 
axles, small parts and attachments. 
C. B. G. Murphy, head of the bureau’s 
new Auto Graveyard Unit, will super- 
vise the mass resurrections. 

Mr. Rosenwald has written letters 
urging every mayor in the U.S. to give 
his garbage dumps and _incinerator’s 
ashes a good going over. 

e White House Example—President 
Roosevelt has set the example for gov- 
evnment. He had the White House cel- 
lar canvassed and produced a half ton 
of scrap. Thereafter he urged all gov- 
ernment departments to look around. 
One that did was the Congressional 
Library. It turned in 150 tons of waste 
paper and scrap metal. The War 
Department recalled that it had 25,- 
000,000 draft records from the first 
World War filed in a local armory. It 
had the records microfilmed (photo- 
graphically reduced), turned in the 
paper as waste. Such filing cabinets as 
couldn’t be used also were surrendered. 

The Department of Agriculture is 
assisting Mr. Rosenwald in his attempt 
to scrap farm machinery that’s beyond 
repair. It is estimated that the coun- 
try’s 6,500,000 farms can contribute 
3,750,000 tons of scrap. 
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Tax Panacea 


New Dealers devise new 
flexible schedule, keyed to state 
of business. Congress cold to 
delegating its fiscal power. 


Newest rabbit out of the New Deal 

hat is the “perfect tax structure’’ to be 
attained by making basic tax rates “‘flex- 
ible” so that they could be increased or 
decreased as dictated by economic con- 
ditions—without resort to Congress. For 
each of the important corporate and in- 
dividual income taxes and for excise 
taxes, a series of rates would be written 
into one comprehensive law by Con- 
gress. ‘This revenue act also would in- 
clude stipulations as to the appropriate 
criteria and procedure for altering the 
effective rates. 
e Pegging Taxes to Business—'l'axes 
could then be increased or decreased 
within the limits set by Congress with- 
out further legislation. The rates, as the 
planners figure the operation, would be 
changed when certain predetermined 
critical points were reached in official 
indexes of production, national income, 
war expenditures, unemployment, and 
price levels. ‘The indicated rates, under 
the proposal, would be invoked either 
by Presidential proclamation or joint 
resolution of Congress. 

Not only the rates but the due-dates 
could be changed under the plan, so 
that income taxes, for example, might 
be demanded on February 15 instead of 
the customary March 15. 

@ Presidential Blessing—The Adminis- 
tration is plugging for adoption of the 
idea in connection with the pending tax 
bill (although it admittedly has little 
chance). Passage would obviate the ne- 
cessity for any further tax bills in the 
near future. The President told Con- 
gress in his budget message that “our 
fiscal system makes imperative the great- 
est possible flexibility in our tax system. 


The Congress should consider the desir- | 


ability of tax legislation which makes 
possible quick adjustment in the time of 


tax rates and collection during an emer- | 


gency period.” 

The New Deal definition of ‘emer- 
gency period” is broad enough to em- 
brace the postwar period as well as war 
time. The planners who advocate the 
idea have in mind utilizing the system 
to help lick depressions as well as 
inflations. 

@ Congressional Objections—Congress is 
dead set against delegating its legislative 
function as it would have to do under 
the flexible tax system. Consequently 
the plan will be fought bitterly. An in- 
cidental objection will be that nobody 
would ever know from one week to the 
next what his tax obligations were going 


to be. 
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EVERY BUSINESS HAS FES TRICKS 


TO PACKAGE SIMPLIFICATION 


JUST as management rises to new heights to meet new emergencies, 
just as production men squeeze more speed from machines, H & D 
Package Engineers offer manufacturers new “tricks” on package 
simplification. They are ready to do the same job for you. 

While H & D’s mills and factories work at capacity to produce 
shipping boxes for hundreds of products, from gas tanks to tools, 
H & D Package Engineers are available to turn their talents to your 
problems. Redesigning your present shipping boxes to meet today’s 
requirements is one job you can delegate to the Package Labora- 
tory. Another is that of perfecting the package you will need for 
tomorrow’s competitive selling job . . . putting ideas into tangible 
form to prevent a time-lag between your future production and 
promotion. 

Ask us to send an H & D Package Engineer to “pick up” your 
packaging problems... bring them back to the Package Laboratory 


for analysis and study. There’s no obligation. 


Your product, your promotion, 
your present problems, your po- 
tential market are all functional 
parts of your package. H & D 
Package Engineers know how to 
design packages which give 
proper emphasis to each factor. 


4261 DECATUR STREET, SANDUSKY, OHIO 


FACTORIES IN BALTIMORE ¢ BOSTON ¢ BUFFALO ¢ CHICAGO ¢ CLEVELAND 
DETROIT ¢ GLOUCESTER, N. J. © HOBOKEN ¢ KANSAS CITY ¢ LENOIR, N. C. 
MONTREAL * MUNCIE ¢ RICHMOND e ST. LOUIS ¢ SANDUSKY, OHIO ¢ TORONTO 
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Records for Rails 


Traffic in 1941 broke all 
marks for ton miles and 1942 is 
going even higher. Shortage of 
cars feared this fall. 


Demand for freight-car and passen- 
ger-car space has climbed so rapidly in 
recent weeks that railroads are on the 
spot. (They've been told that they'll 
need 154,000 additional freight cars by 
Oct. 1, yet are being allotted only 
cnough steel to make about two-thirds 
that many—around 9,000 a month. 

e Pinch Is Feared—Ireight traffic con- 
tinues to run along at the highest level 
since 1930. Consequently, if the esti- 
mate of 154,000 additional cars needed 
to handle the autumn peak load proves 
accurate, a tight situation is in the 
making. 

Passenger cars have been so packed 

ind troop movements have made such 
heavy demands on equipment that pri- 
orities on railroad travel, as well as on 
freight shipments, are in the wind. Yet 
actual rationing of seats and freight 
space will come only as a last resort. 
@ Keeping Things Moving—lor the 
present, the Office of Defense ‘T'ranspor 
tation, established under Joseph B. 
Eastman last month (BW —Jan.3’42, 
p20), will try to see that more liberal 
priorities on materials are obtained so 
that new freight cars and locomotives 
may be manufactured. The carriers, in 
turn, will encourage more efficient use 
of available equipment and will give 
first choice of facilities to the armed 
forces or for movement of defense 
goods. 

lhe War Production Board last week 

allocated 900,530 tons of steel to rail 
roads for the first quarter of this year 
for maimtenance-of-way purposes. Last 
month an allotment of 1,414,000 tons 
of steel was made for the construction 
of 36,000 freight cars and 926 locomo- 
tives up to May |. Some 354 tons of 
cast iron, 20,000 tons of nonferrous 
metals, and 570 tons of rubber also will 
be needed for this program. 
@ Car Orders at Peak—Last year Class I 
railroads put 80,502 new freight cars in 
service, the largest number installed in 
any veatr 1929. Each week addi- 
tional orders have supplemented the all- 
time high record of 74,897 new freight 
cars on order Jan. 1, and American Lo- 
comotive Co. alone has orders for 532 
locomotives on its books. 

Prices shouldn't deter equipment buy- 
ing because the Office of Price Admin- 
istration has told equipment manufac- 
turers not to boost price schedules. 
Last week the OPA fixed price ceilings 
for side frames, bolsters, couplers, and 
vokes at the Oct. 1, 1941, level. A 
month earlier OPA requested and won 


since 
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withdrawals of price boosts on air hose, 
seats, steel doors for freight cars, and 
jocomotive specialties. 

e Efficiency Pays Off—lo parallel gov- 
ernment efforts, the railroads and their 
suppliers are continuing research to 
make equipment more efficient, speed 
ier, lighter, and stronger. Last year, 
without congestion or car shortage, they 


handled the greatest volume of freight 
in their history, measured in ton milc 
To assure handling of this year’s larg« 
load, the Association of American Rai 
roads has been urging ;quicker unloa 
ing and reloading, more complete loa 
ing, and more closely-geared routing « 
cars. 

Ihe ICC last week authorized car 


LOCOMOTIVE RESURRECTION 


In the New York Central locomotive 
gravevard at West Albany, N. Y. 
(above) the 10-year-old tranquillity of 
a dozen relics of the Gay Nineties is 
being disturbed as the nation’s rail- 
roads undertake to recondition old 
rolling stock. Stripped to its frame- 


work, one old engine starts on the 
comeback trail—courtesy of a travel- 
ing crane—in the Cumberland, Md., 
the Baltimore & Ohio 
(below). It's an expensive process, 
but the only answer for the carriers, 
confronted with an acute need for 
new equipment and a shortage of 
material from which to make it. 


shop of 
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Vi, Ryerson again 
Y sembles complet i 
helpful listings of n 
hy than 10,000 steel size 
hy shapes...puts compreher 
information at your fingert 
... helps you order steel. ‘I 
new 1942 Ryerson Stock List 
engineered for convenience—quic! 
new tab-indexed, handy pocket 
crammed full of facts that will mal 
it a steel buyer’s **hook of knowledge: 
Even though many kinds of steel « 
not always be delivered promptly, beca 
of war demands, you can depend on Ry: 
to help you; to work with you on you: 
problems; to give you the best service possi! 
in keeping with government regulations. 
Make this 100th Anniversary Ryerson Si 
List your guide—use it. If you have not recei 
your copy, write your nearest Ryerson plant. Jos: 
2 Ryerson & Son, Inc., Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Le 
Cincinnati, Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, Philadelph 
Boston, Jersey City, ex 
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riers which serve ten New England ports 
to store on the ground shipments in- 
tended for movement abroad, rather 
than tie up freight cars by using them 
as storage sheds until the cargo can be 
put on shipboard. For the same reason, 
commercial export freight consigned to 
Pacific ports will not be accepted by 
the roads unless steamer space has been 
definitely allocated. At some ports, the 
Army has been building storage space 
for lend-lease shipments. 

@ Military Needs Come First—hat 
traffic regimentation must be more strict 
was emphasized last week when ‘Trans- 
portation Coordinator Eastman told the 
Chicago ‘Traffic Club that “in the event 
of excess traffic, the load must be so 
distributed that all carriers and their 
facilities are used to the utmost advan- 
tage, giving priority of channels, and 
perhaps priority of movement, to mili- 
tary or other war trafhe.” 

he Office of Defense ‘Transportation 

expects to complete this month a study 
of available passenger equipment so 
that it may issue whatever orders it 
finds are necessary to govern civilian 
travel. ‘The report will weigh the con- 
stantly growing troop movement, greatly 
increased business travel, and added in- 
cidental travel that stems from the gen- 
eral rise in earning power. 
@ Curb on Pleasure Jaunts—During the 
16-day period between Dec. 8 and Dec. 
24, more than 650,000 troops were 
transported with full equipment. Last 
year the Pullman Co. carried 1,957,200 
troops in specially-assigned sleepers an 
average distance of 1,500 miles each. 
These figures point up Coordinator 
E.astman’s warning that “travel for mere 
pleasure and sight-seeing and the insa- 
tiable appetite of the public for all man- 
ner of conventions must be curbed and 
brought within narrower bounds.” 

Net income of the roads last year 
exceeded $500,000,000 for the first time 
since 1930. Freight and passenger reve- 
nues will continue to increase, but this 
will not be translated directly into net 
because profit growth will be retarded 
by the recently-granted 10% increase in 
wages. This added cost is in very small 
part compensated for by the 10% in- 
crease in passenger fares that went into 
effect this week by Interstate Commerce 
Commission permission. Now awaited 
is a similar and much more lucrative 
action by the ICC on freight rates. 
© Commuters in the Middle—Sidelight 
on the passenger fare increase is a mixup 
on whether commuters and other short- 
distance travelers pay more for their 
transportation. This will depend on the 
various state commissions which have 
primary jurisdiction over  intra-state 
rates. New York and Illinois rejected 
proposed intra-state boosts; Massachu- 
setts, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania al- 
lowed the increase. The ICC, how- 
ever, has final jurisdiction and may over- 
rule the state bodies. 
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QUICKIE CONFERENCE 


Here are two of the first business 
executives to accept United Air Lines’ 
invitation to air travelers to use its 
conference rooms adjacent to the Chi- 
cago and San Francisco airports for 


between-flight meetings. In U.A.I 
headquarters building, Chicago, Id 
win T. Hughes (left), manager, sales 
promotion division, American Sugar 
Refining Co., New York, talks it over 
between planes with E. Ray Stensrud 
of his firm’s Chicago office. 


Air Freight Grows 


Though defense has been 
a factor in gain, bulk of traffic 
comes from routine commerce. 
Lines weigh future needs. 


Importance of the air lines’ cargo- 
carrying service as part of the war ef- 
fort (BW —Jul.19°41,p22) is indicated 
by figures currently being released by 
the air lines. Typical is United’s 48% 
increase in express tonnage, from 2,- 
900,000 Ib. in calendar 1940 to 4,- 
300,000 Ib. in 1941. This checks with 
the government statistics (for years end- 
ing Sept. 30) of total air express carried: 
11,500,000 Ib. in 1940, 17,200,000 in 
1941. All of the major transport lines 
are preparing to handle substantially 
higher tonnages in 1942. 

e@ Character of Trafiic—Prior to Pearl 
Harbor, the air lines eagerly recited spe- 
cific examples of how Parts Maker A 
air-expressed 100 airplane so-and-so’s to 
Engine Maker B, thereby preventing a 
shutdown of production. All such brass- 
tack information is, of course, now 
taboo. But, despite the clamor about 
defense shipments, the basic air express 
trafic has until recent weeks come from 
routine rather than emergency shippers. 


In October, 1941, the ten largest 

classes of lading, and their percentage 
of the total, were: wearing apparel 
10.8%; electroplates 6.9%; legal papers 
6.8%; printed advertising 6.6%; news 
photographs 6.6%; magazines 5.6%; 
miscellaneous machinery 4.7; motion 
picture film 4.7%; bank securities 
4.7%; electrical products 4.2%. 
@ Shift of Industry—The air lines lay 
much of their present business in cargo 
handling to decentralization of war in 
dustries to the South and Southwest 
They believe that this shift of industry 
is one of their big hopes for still greater 
freight traffic after the war. 

‘Besides forming Air Cargo, Inc., last 
year to research the entire problem and 
set up a framework for postwar air 
freight business (_BW—Mar.22’41,p20) 
the four largest air lines—American, 
Eastern, T.W.A., and United, 80% 
90% of all U.S. air cargo—have been 
making their own independent studies 
United has released many of its find 
ings, although its survey continues. 

e@ Rates and Volume—Last year it in 
vestigated the Chicago area to learn how 
lower rates would affect air express traf 
fic. Air shipments to and from Chicago 
firms in 1940 totalled 1,500,000 Ib., at 
air express rates which averaged six to 
seven times railway express. At three 
times rail express it was estimated there 
would be available approximately 8, 
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Something you, as a Business Man 


CAN DO ABOUT TIRES...NOW 


If you are connected with the management 
of a business, you are unique today if one 
of the most serious operating problems of 
that business isn’t tires. Trucks; salesmen’s 


cars; your personal transportation, too. 


The restrictions on buying new tires and 
recapping have been established. Your com- 
pany and you have been classified. Until the 
peace is won, tire limitations will continue 
to affect the course of everything you do. 


But, there is no rationing of skill. Today’s 
emergency has thrown into bold relief the 
fact that tires are, and have been for a 
quarter-century, the life-blood of America’s 
progress. That tires are a service product, requir- 
ing the most capable supervision available. 


Now...when tires have to keep on running 

. new thousands have come to realize 
what the long, specialized experience of 
the General Tire Man can contribute to 
helping any tire perform to the fullest. 


inspected; who is recapping them; what 
make you are buying, if permitted. 


Your local General Tire Dealer is a tire 
expert. He has the trained personnel, the 
modern equipment, the background of 
knowledge necessary for proper inspec- 
tion, repairs and advice on how to keep 
your tires running to their last mile. 


Through his exclusive, nation-wide, 
factory-control Kraft System Tire Renew- 
ing, he can recap your tires for proved, 
safe, extra mileage. 


If you are issued a truck tire certificate... 
with the General CD, “Dean of all truck 
tires”... he can help you to get extra service 
that will make the certificate seem like a 
certificate and a half. 


No matter what your tire problem or 
your make of tires, it will pay you to consult 
your General Tire Man—the man who 
has always been a mileage merchant. 


We suggest that you take an 


r Tires a front office item? Yes 


active interest in what is 


happening to your tires... 
now. Where they are being 


URY--> 
GENERAL 


... that’s where they’ve always 
belonged. Now is the time to 
put them up front to stay. 


TIRE 
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THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO. e AKRON, OHIO 
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TIMKEN BEARINGS 


will do the same 


efficient job on freight 


cars that they are 

doing on all types 
of locomotives, 

passenger cars and 


modern streamliners. 


Manufacturers of TIMKEN 
Tapered Roller Bearings for 
automobiles, motor trucks, 
railroad cars and locomotives 
and all kinds of industrial ma- 
chinery; TIMKEN Alloy Steels 
and Carbon and Alloy Seam- 
less Tubing; TIMKEN Rock 
Bits; and TIMKEN Recipro- 
cating Parts for locomotives. 


Copy right 1942 by The Timaen Roller Bearing Company 
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We ask American railroad executives, 
who have always been so quick to 
take advantage of improved and 
better methods, to seriously study and 
investigate the advantages of Timken 
Roller Bearings for freight cars. 


Roller Bearings have demonstrated 
their cost-reducing, speed-increasing 
possibilities in millions of miles of 
locomotive and passenger car service. 
Timken Bearings in freight cars are 
going to make possible “one-speed 
railroad operation.” The Timken 
Roller Bearing Co., Canton, Ohio. 


500,000 Ib. At two times rail expres 
rates the figure would be approximate); 
7,500,000 Ib. 

Because practically every competent 

investigation yields figures of potential 
as startling as these, many an interest 
besides the air lines has waggled ai 
inquisitive finger toward air freight. By 
forming Air Cargo, Inc., the establishe« 
operators served notice that they intend 
to keep this gravy. For a while, the, 
seemed inclined to look for other ar 
rangements for ground-servicing — the 
business, but of late they have been 
bragging up the ground service that i 
already provided by Railway Expres 
Agency. 
@ All-Cargo Service—Most probable first 
step toward a greatly expanded air 
transport of cargo would be the devel- 
opment of all-freight service by the big 
lines. For a while last year, United had 
an all-cargo flight five nights a week 
from New York to Chicago, but dis 
continued it when passenger travel be 
came heavier and equipment scarcer. 

Before the outbreak of war in Europe, 
the same line was definitely planning an 
all-cargo coast-to-coast service. ‘The plan 
was that four-motored Douglas DC-4's, 
then scheduled for delivery early in 
1941, would take over the overnight 
sleeper service. The DC-3 sleeper 
planes thus released would be stripped 
of their furnishings and operated solely 
to haul mail and express. 
@ Special Planes—Top hands in flying 
hold that air freighting can come into 
its own only when planes especially 
designed for this service are available. 
They dismiss as pipe dreams the rosy 
forecasts of a postwar air freight service 
to be equipped at minimum cost with 
military planes no longer needed. Mili- 
tary planes, they point out, are no bet- 
ter adapted to air freighting than bat- 
tleships are fitted to ocean tramp serv- 
ice; unless a military plane was specific- 
ally constructed for cargo use, it simply 
is not fitted to economical commercial 
Service. _ 

Speaking last week before the air 
transport section ,of the Institute of 
Aeronautical Sciences, United’s Cargo 
Chief Charles P. Graddick, an old hand 
in the U.S. Air Mail Service, sketched 
some of the major considerations in the 
big lines’ thinking. First he pointed 
out that if air cargo development by 
U.S. air lines has seemed slow, it is 
because they must compete with the 
finest system of surface transportation 
in the world. 

e Airport Problem—With only about 
300 U.S. airports suitable for large- 
plane operation, Mr. Graddick cited 
La Guardia Field’s 242 daily scheduled 
take-offs and landings, and Chicago 
Municipal Airport’s 184, as an index of 
near-capacity use. He suggested that in 
locating future fields, railroad and trunk 
highway facilities be considered. ‘To 
him, airports for cargo exclusively seem 
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probable in some larger cities. Such 
fields will need space for freighthouses 
and truck parking. 

Commodity rates on a “space avail- 

able” basis, the air-cargo counterpart of 
delaved-service wire and cable rates, are 
part of Graddick’s blueprint. Besides 
warehouses to hold such shipments and 
to gather cargo for scheduled freight 
trips, he sees the necessity for storing 
the specialized lightweight dunnage that 
air freight requires—rope, movable bulk 
heads, hold-down and divider rods. 
Speed and economy would require spe- 
cially trained personnel and a full com 
plement of mechanical equipment in 
cluding hoists and conveyors. 
e Heat and Refrigeration—On the plane 
itself, heated compartments would be 
needed for handling diverse shipments. 
A cargo handler might be carried aboard, 
to sort and stow the packages rushed 
into the plane helter-skelter at the pre- 
ceding stop. 

Graddick faithfully represented a 
large block of air transport thinking 
when he urged that feeder lines to con- 
tribute freight lading to the main routes 
should be operated by the major air- 
lines, rather than by a multiplicity of 
independent firms. Also, he pointed to 
the personnel advantage which would 
arise from having a fleet of freight 
planes for intensive training of the men 
who would later qualify as captains for 
passenger planes of the same lines. 


SUBBING FOR SUBSTITUTES 


The Pioneer Rubber Co. of Willard, 
O., small manufacturer of surgeons’ and 
household gloves (mostly for dishwash- 
ing), is a prime example of the merry- 
go-round chase for substitutes now go- 
ing on in virtually every field. Up to 
last spring, Pioneer made its surgeons’ 
gloves of crude rubber, its household 
gloves of neoprene and rubber. 

Then neoprene became unprocurable 
for civilian uses. Pioneer developed an 
all-rubber household glove with a rough- 
ened surface designed to keep wet dishes 
from slipping out of the housewife’s 
hand. The new glove was no sooner 


packaged and sent on the road than | 


ban of the Office of Production Man- 
agement on the use of crude rubber 
or latex in household gloves came along. 

Pioneer got to work again. A small 


proportion of reclaimed rubber had | 
been used in household gloves (not in 


surgeons’, which can still be made of 
crude or latex). The company figured 
that inner tubes have to be pretty good 
tubber and that, consequently, reclaim 
made entirely from inner tubes might 


be all right for household gloves. The | 


result: two months after the rubber ban 
went through, all-reclaim household 
gloves. Now it looks as though the use 
of reclaim will be curtailed (BW —Jan. 
31°42,p22) and Pioneer may have to 
develop another glove. 
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Less Fatigue « Power Driving - Fewer 
Operations = 50% Less Assembly Cost 
with Phillips Screws 


Yesterday — slow, painstaking 
slotted screw driving with plenty 
of muscle and plenty of care to see 
that the driver blade stayed in the 
slot. Plus plenty of time per assem- 
bly charged on the cost sheet. 

Today — fast driving with the 
Phillips Screw that clings to the 
driver and prevents driver slippage. 
Faster driving methods are safe — 
more jobs where electric and pneu- 
matic drivers can be employed. In 
the average case, Phillips Screws 
cut assembly time in half! 


Add up the savings—this 50% re- 
duction in time, the better work done 
by men less fatigued, the elimination 
of extra operations (including re 
finishing scratched surfaces), the 
freedom from crooked screws and 
split screw heads—and you'll find you 
have a 50% saving in assembly cost 
as well as valuable assembly time. 

Please your men and your cost 
accountant by changing to Phillips. 
They are easy as pie to drive — and 
make every assembly dollar do 
twice the work. 


Any of the firms listed below will tell you more 


PHILLIPS RECESSED HEAD SCREWS 


GIVE YoU LZPl AT LOWER COST) 


WOOD SCREWS + MACHINE SCREWS + SHEET METAL SCREWS + STOVE BOLTS + SPECIAL THREAD-CUTTING SCREWS 
¢ SCREWS WITH LOCK WASHERS 


U.S. Patents on Product and Methods Nos. 2,046,343; 2,046,837; 2,046,839; 2,046,840: 2,082,085; 
2,084,078; 2,084,079; 2,090,338. Other Domestic and Foreign Patents Allowed and Pending. 


American Screw Co., Providence, R. |. 
The Bristol Co., Waterbury, Conn. 
Central Screw Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Continental Screw Co., New Bedford, Mass. 

The Corbin Screw Corp., New Britain, Conn. 
International Screw Co., Detroit, Mich. 

The Lamson & Sessions Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
The National Screw & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


New England Screw Co., Keene, N.H. 
The Charles Parker Co., Meriden, Conn. 
Parker-Kalon Corp., New York, N.Y. 
Pawtucket Screw Co., Pawtucket, R.!. 
Pheoll Manufacturing Co., mye im. 
Russell, Burdsal! & Ward Bolt & Nut Co., Port Chester, N.Y. 
Scovill Manufacturing Co., Waterbury, Conn. 
Inc., Chicago, Il. 
The Southington Hardware Mfg. Co., Southington, Conn. 


Whitney Screw Corp., Nashua, N.H. 
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YR more than 20 years, all of the 
| satis engineering and manufac- 
turing facilities as well as the finances 
of the Quincy Compressor Co. have been 
devoted exclusively to the designing and 
building of Air Compressors. This policy 
of specialization has helped to make the 
name “Quincy” a symbol for efficiency 
and dependability. Today, 89 leading 
manufacturers equip their own products 
with Quincy Compressors. Quincy offers 
a complete line of both air and water 
cooled compressors ranging from 1 to 80 
cu. ft. displacement. Private plants and 
government agencies are depending more 
and more on Quincy Specialists to help 
solve compressed air problems in de- 
fense production. If you have such prob- 
lems in connection with your work, let 
Quincy Specialists help you solve them. 


hw AIR COMPRESSOR 
SELECTOR 
Accurately selects correct size and type 
compressor in one minute! Works like a 
slide rule. One simple setting gives: free 


air delivery, r. p. m., piston displace- 
ment and h. p. motor required. 


Sent FREE 
upon request 


OUMNGY 


COMPRESSORS 


QUINCY COMPRESSOR CO. 712 MAIN ST, QUINCY, ILLINOIS 
Branch Offices 
New York + Chicago - San Francisco - C 


@ Iron and Steel—Price ceilings are im- 
posed on export sales of iron and steel 
by amendment of Schedule 49 relating 
to resale of iron and steel products. The 
export price shall be the domestic price 
at shipside plus a markup of 5% when 
sale is made by an export agent (defined 
as one who does not take title to the 
goods) and 10% when made by an ex- 
port merchant. 

Amendment of Schedule 41—steel 
castings—establishes ceilings on prices of 
railroad specialties at Oct. 1 levels. Other 
castings remain at July 15 prices except 
that castings not priced on that date are 
to be sold either at prices in the Steel 
Founders Society’s Comprehensive Re- 
port or at a price approved by OPA. 

Users of pig iron and pig iron scrap 
must continue to file PD-70, regardless 
of what other forms are being filed. 


© Cotton Textiles—Mercerized, gassed, 
and bleached yarns are brought under 
price control by revision of Schedule 
—combed cotton yarns. Reference to 
“ordinary commercial quality” is elim- 
inated, and specific premiums are al- 
lowed for these grades and for various 
special setups. 

Revisions are made in Schedule 33, 
carded cotton yarn; Schedule 11, fine 
cotton goods; Schedule 35, carded-grey 
and colored-yarn cotton goods. 


@ Other Textiles—Rayon producers have 
been ordered by WPB to increase from 
9% to 12% the amount of their viscose 
output set aside for hosiery manufac- 
turers and to increase the acetate per- 
centage from 5% to 6%. 

Recent increases in wholesale price of 
nylon hosiery are wiped out by Schedule 
95, which freezes prices at the Oct. 1-15 
level. 

Kapok may be sold oniy to Defense 
Supplies Corp. (Order M-85). Mean- 
while kapok may be sold to manufac- 
turers of certain listed types of flotation 
and insulation equipment for military 
and civilian use. After March, such man- 
ufacturers must obtain supplies from 
DSC. 

Purchase and sale of sisal and hene- 
quen fibers have been forbidden pending 
issuance of a priority order governing dis- 
tribution. Revisions are made in Sched- 
ule 58, wool; Schedule 55, used bags; 
Schedule 59, kapok; Schedule 47, old 
rags. 

Schedule 90 establishes prices of 15¢- 
24¢ for 28 grades of producers’ rayon 
waste (f.o.b. point of shipment) with a 
6% markup on resale; freezes tops at 
40¢—44¢, noils at 204¢-22¢. 


© Rubber—Spccifications for tires and 
other rubber goods, reducing the crude 
rubber content, will soon be issued by 
WPB. 

Maximum prices for various grades of 
scrap rubber, based on October and No- 
vember levels, are established in Sched- 


WAR BUSINESS CHECKLIST 


Washington’s Significant Orders on Materials and Prices 


ule 87. Delivered prices for each ¢ 
are set at seven consuming centers; 
sumers at other points must use the ; 
set for the nearest center. For mixed 
beadless tires, consumers may pay fre 
charges above $8 per ton. Premiums arc 
permitted for large shipments. 
Revisions are made in Schedule 
new tires; Schedule 56, reclaimed rul 


® Foods—Tca is subjected to ceil 
substantially below the present market 
by Schedule 91, which establishes def 
inite prices ex-warchouse, New York 
City, based generally on the Oct. 1-15 
levels. Existing contracts at higher pr 
may not be carried out except that, t 
prevent loss, OPA will, on application 
grant authority to make deliveries at 
actual cost. _ 


® Automobiles—Schedule 85 fixes whole- 
sale and retail prices of new automobiles 
as follows: wholesale price shall be the 
Oct. 1-15 price plus 1% or $15, which- 
ever is lower, for each month elapsing 
after Jan. 31. Retail price shall be manu- 
facturer’s list price, plus actual trans- 
portation, plus taxes, plus 5% or $75 
whichever is lower, plus 1% or $15 per 
month. 


@Radios—Oct. 15 manufacturers’ prices 
for noncommercial radio and _ television 
receiving sets and phonographs are frozen 
under Schedule 83. Current models not 
on sale at that date may be sold at the 
highest level prevailing prior to Feb. 
OPA permission must be obtained for 
model changes and discontinuance of 
any model, and monthly production of 
each model must be reported to OPA 
Schedule 84 imposes the same restric 
tions on radio and phonograph parts. 


@ Enforcement—Acme Aluminum Foun 
dry Co., Chicago, is forbidden by Order 
S-10 to receive or deliver aluminum for 
two months except as directed by WPB, 
in punishment for delivering 78,000 Ib 
of castings contrary to priority regula 
tions. 


@ Other Priority Actions—No chromium 
(Order M-18-a) may be melted except on 
specific WPB authorization. . . . Order 
P-78, granting an A-3 rating on material 
for conveyor machinery, has expired, and 
manufacturers may apply for aid under 
the Production Requirements Plan. . . . 
Transactions in used machine tools are 
made subject to the provisions of Pri 
orities Regulation No. 1 by order E-4. 


@ Other Price Actions—Revisions have 
been made in the following price sched- 
ule: 40, builders’ hardware; 29, coke: 
32, paperboard; 43, used steel drums. . . 
The emergency price ceiling on flash- 
lights has been revoked. . Manufac 
turers of basic refractory brick have 
promised OPA to maintain present 
prices for three months. 
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Oil Price Pressure 


Industry hopes to convince 
Henderson that crude must be 
higher to encourage exploration 
and meet military requirements. 


A showdown is in prospect on 
whether price ceilings on petroleum 
and petroleum products will stand as 
fixed last week by Price Administrator 
Henderson or whether the industry can 
force him to raise them. 

Immediately following issuance of 

the maximum price order, a subcom- 
mittee of the Petroleum War Council 
reported to Petroleum Coordinator 
Ickes that, unless a boost is forthcom- 
ing, this country and its allies may face 
a serious shortage in oil reserves. 
e Exploration Affected—'l he committee 
indirectly criticized Henderson's price 
ceilings, pointing out that the price of 
crude oil directly affects the rate of ex- 
ploration for new petroleum reserves. 

The ceiling order, issued Feb. 4, 
merely formalizes existing ceilings and 
voluntary agreements between Hender- 
son and the industry. ‘he base date for 
determining maximum refiners’ prices 
for products was changed from Noy. 7 
1941, when Henderson issued his first 
freezing order, to Oct. 1, to conform 
with provisions of the recently enacted 
price control law. 

The ceilings cover all types of petro- 
Jeum and petroleum products with the 
exception of asphalt, industrial lubri- 
cating oils, industrial naphthas, and 


solvents, greases and specialty products, 


ANTIRUSTLING BRANDS 


To discourage tire rustling, Firestone 
tire dealers are offering free a side- 
wall branding service. An electrically 
heated tool brands tires with any 
combination of three letters. 
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such as household oils and spot re- 
movers. 

@ Retail Prices—Retail sales of gasoline, 
kerosene, and other petroleum products 
are not covered by the order. How- 
ever, Henderson has repeatedly warned 
that any inflationary tendency in retail 
prices of these products will result in 
immediate restrictive action. 

Since last July, the oil industry has 
been trying to get an increase in prices 
of crude petroleum. At that time, pro- 
ducers in the mid-continent area posted 
an increase of 25¢ a barrel. Henderson 
immediately published a request that 
this increase be withdrawn pending an 
investigation of labor and material cost 
factors. This investigation has not yet 
been completed. 
© Ceiling on Penn Grades—Following 
this, producers of Pennsylvania grade 
crudes posted increases ranging from 
23¢ to 27¢ a barrel. Henderson imme- 
diately issued a price ceiling on Penn 
grades and called a hearing to discuss 
increased costs of production in that 
area. ‘The Penn grade industry went to 
Washington and presented detailed 
data on costs together with a volumin- 
ous brief documenting their case. No 
further action has been taken on this. 

On Nov. 7, Henderson in an open 

letter, froze all prices of petroleum 
products as of that date. Last week’s 
action incorporated all of these requests, 
ceilings, and letters into a single formal 
price schedule—on crude, the posted 
price Oct. 1; on products, the lowest 
price quoted on that date. 
@ Exceptions in the Order—One excep- 
tion contained in the order permits an 
increase of three-tenths of a cent per 
gallon over Oct. 1 in the tank wagon 
price for all grades of gasoline sold in 
Eastern Seaboard states, to compensate 
for increased transportation costs inci- 
dent to the use of railroad tank cars 
for the transportation of petroleum 
products into that area. 

Another minor exception grants an 

increase in certain small areas in the 
Middle West, where price wars were 
waging when prices were originally 
frozen Nov. 7. 
@ No Concessions So Far—Constantly 
increasing pressure has been brought to 
bear on Henderson for an increase in 
maximum prices, but, to date, he has 
steadfastly refused to make any con- 
cessions pending completion of his “in- 
vestigation.”” However, growing short- 
ages of stocks of fuel oils required by 
plants manufacturing war materials, to- 
gether with persisting rumors that some 
sort of rationing of these oils is in im- 
mediate prospect, may force action to 
relieve the situation. 

The report of the industry subcom- 
mittee, pointing out the military sig- 
nificance of a price rise in order to ob- 
tain increased supplies may be counted 
on to add force to the movement for 
higher prices. 


AMERICAN MERCUR 


LIMITED 5 
HY ECTION 


DURATION TIME 


A minimum of confusion attended 
the time change this week, according 
to employees of transportation 


tems. At American Airlines ticket of 
fices fewer inquiries, “Is that Daylight 
or Standard?” were heard than during 


any previous time-change period 


Labeling Required 


OPA sets top prices on 
sheets, and requires statement 
of specifications that amounts 
virtually to standardization. 


Ceiling prices sect last week by th 
Office of Price Administration on 
ished cotton bed sheets, sheeting 
pillow cases at the manufacturer 
are no surprise. As long ago a 
November, Price Administrator Hen 
son was threatening to freeze sh 
prices (BW—Nov.8’41,p29). When t 
formal schedule came through, he 
it established a ceiling with a differen 
e Rigid Specifications—The differen 
is compulsory informative labeling 
ginning Mar. 2, OPA will require that 
each sheet, piece of sheeting, or pil 
case sold must bear a label stating 
type and class (determined by th 
count, weight, tensile strength, sel 
width of hem and number of stit 
per inch in hem, amount of sizing u 
Sheeting which falls below the m 
mum specifications for its type and « 
must be sold and labeled as ‘ 
ard.” The same regulation applies to 
“seconds.” 

Technically, OPA’s sheet order is not 


substat 
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out-and-out standardization, in that it 
loes not require that all sheets be of a 
cottain size, thread count, etc. But by 
etting up minimum specifications for 
four main types of cotton sheeting and 
by penalizing a manufacturer whose 
heeting falls short of the specifications 
‘or its type—forcing him to sell at a 
discount from the ceiling price-OPA 
has a good equivalent. Seconds must be 
old at 10% less than the ceiling for 
heir type; substandards at discounts 
anging from 5% on up, depending on 
the extent of their deviation from speci- 
acations. 
Informative 
hand with 
Nelson, who has 


labeling goes hand-in- 
standardization. Donald 
shied off the term 
“standardization,” has plugged for in- 
formative labeling and “‘understandable 
quality standards” (BW—Dec.13’4l,p 
32). 

Many large makers and distributors 

of sheetings went into informative label- 
ing on their own hook some time ago. 
Cannon Mills, Pepperell Mfg. Co., 
Utica & Mohawk Cotton Mills, Sears, 
Roebuck, and R. H. Macy are compa- 
nies which have informative labeling 
programs. Also, sheets, a staple dry 
goods item, have become semistandard- 
ized as to size, thread count, and other 
specifications, over the years. 
@ A Fairly Simple Case—Consequently, 
OPA has run into comparatively few 
snags in putting through its first stand- 
ardization and grade labeling program in 
a consumer goods line. Standards under 
the price schedule are substantially 
those recommended by the American 
Standards Association which undertook 
the sheet project last fall at OPA’s 
request. 

Consumer manufacturers in 
fields where standardization and inform- 
ative labeling have not had a toe in the 
door are likely to be more unhappy 
than the sheeting trade at OPA’s first 
move to write them into a price ceiling. 
@ Combed Percales Excluded — The 
schedule sets ceilings for four types of 
sheets—those with a thread count of 
180, 140, 128, and 112 plus varying 
minimum specifications as to weight, 
selvage, sizing. Ceilings are hinged to 
the spot price of cotton via a system 
similar to that worked out for cotton 
cloth last fall (BW —Nov.1'41,p57). 
Only cotton sheets not covered by the 
schedule are combed percales. These 
generally have a thread count of over 
200 and OPA considers them out of the 
reach of the “average family.” 

Principal kick against the ceilings has 
come from manufacturers of na- 
tionally-advertised brands of sheeting. 
In the past, there has been about a 
20% differential between the prices 
charged by these companies and those 
asked by makers of unbranded lines or 
of sheeting sold under private brands. 
The differential has shortened some- 
what in recent months, as prices on un- 


goods 


some 
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branded goods have shot up in a seller's 
market, but it is still there, and the 
price schedule takes no account of it. 

@ Job Only Half Done?—Manufacturers 
of both branded and unbranded goods 
say they wish OPA would go whole hog 
and put a lid over prices charged by 
wholesalers, jobbers, and retailers who, 
they claim, have been chiefly responsible 
for pushing them out of line with costs. 
The order assumes that informative 


WAR STYLE 


Conspicuous by their absence from 
the Victory suit (above) are lapels, 
vest, patch or bellows pockets, and 


trouser cuffs. An adjustable waistband 


eliminates the need for suspenders or 
belt. 


Possible cloth saving through 
style simplification is estimated at 
18,000,000 yards annually in the U.S 


labels put on by the manufacturer will 
remain on sheets until they are sold 
across the retailer's counter, and Hen- 
derson urges retail customers look 
for these labels and to acquaint them- 
selves with the relative qualities of 
sheets as indicated by the information 
given.” 

The Fairchild retail price index shows 
an increase of 22.5% in retail sheet 
prices between Jan. 2, 1941, and Jan. 2, 
1942. Gossip among retail buyers, in 
New York City last week for the seven- 
teenth semiannual Domestics & Linen 


Show, was that there was not a sing 
sheet or pillow case to be had on tf} 
market. One resident buyer for a lar; 
middle-western department store sa 
that he had spent three weeks trying | 
round up 20 dozen sheets. Virtual 
every big manufacturer is going full ti 
on government orders for camp (co! 
size sheets and is rationing stocks 
hand among favored customers. 

@ Blanket Situation Bad—The § shx 
story goes for practically everything c 
in the domestics and linen field, wit 
varying degrees of stringency. Blank 
manufacturers are up against staggeri 
war orders and a 50% consumption ¢ 
in civilian production—and indicatic: 
are that this is now being revised 
75%. Only one blanket compan 
Pearce Mfg. Co., exhibited at the shoy 
and there wasn’t a sample in sight. Th 
company is accepting limited orders fi 
fall delivery from old customers—pr 
vided it can complete production on 
government contract by July. 

The United States imports the bul! 
of its down, used for stuffing pillov 
and comforters, from China _ (fin 
grades formerly came from Europe). On 
top of shipping troubles, the armed 
forces demand it in vast quantities ti 
fill sleeping bags (4 Ib. per bag) and 
aviators flying suits. Result: the pric« 
of down has risen more than 100°‘ 
above prewar levels. Mostly, it is un 
procurable at any price. Domestic down 
costs about $1.00 a lb. more than the 
imported—if you can get it. 
© Price of Pillows Soars—A pillow man 
ufacturer who last summer sold a pair of 
part down-part feather pillows for $3.60 
now considers that he is giving them 
away at $7.60. Even the lowly chicken 
feather is having its heyday. A pair of 
pillows stuffed with chicken feathers 
about the cheapest thing on the market 
for the purpose—that brought $1.10 
wholesale six months ago, costs $1.50 
today. Comforter and pillow manufac 
turers are taking orders for “at once” 
delivery, aren’t “guaranteeing anything 
beyond March. 

Almost the only exhibitors accepting 
unlimited orders were makers of chenille 
bedspreads. Without exception, they 
were doing a carnival-day business. On« 
manufacturer who had never missed 
show and who was accustomed in past 
vears to placing orders totaling between 
$4,000 and $5,000 during the week, 
reported $15,000 of spot cash business 
by noon of the second day and $25,000 
by the day before he packed his bags 
to return to Georgia. 

Even bedspread manufacturers are 
afraid that the sheeting shortage may 
spread to the unbleached muslins which 
are their raw materials. Makers of tufted 
bathmats and bathroom rugs were turn- 
ing down orders. They can no longer 
get duck for backing, and as fast as they 
discover substitutes, the Army takes 
them too. 
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Housing Co-ops 

Coordinator Palmer seeks 
revolving fund to start defense 
projects, has eye on REA men 
to do promotion job. 


lenants’ cooperatives to further de 
tense housing have been a pet idea in 
the office of Housing Coordinator 
Charles F. Palmer ever since last No 
vember. Now Palmer is working on a 
two-point plan to get it really started 
one phase mvolving promotion and the 
other money. 

Essentials of the tenant-cooperative 

scheme are simple enough in concept 
but not so easy in execution. Defense 
workers must get together in a co-op 
which would build FHA-insured houses, 
renting or selling finished homes to its 
members. 
e An Eye on the REA—Real promotion 
is necessary. Organization of co-ops is 
a rather specialized job, and amateurs 
who try are asking for trouble. So 
Palmer has his eye on the crew of 
cooperative-organizers that the Rural 
Electrification Administration has built 
Up. 

REA procedure has always been to 

send a man out into the country to get 
a bunch of farmers together into an 
electric-district co-op. The group then 
applies for REA assistance. ‘The copper 
shortage has just about put a stop to 
REA expansion, and its crowd of pro 
moters is on the market. 
e Through Unions—Organizers would 
work largely through unions in_ the 
North, probably through personnel di 
rectors of war plants in the South. ‘They 
would get together lists of interested 
workers, get them to agree to rent or 
buy one of the proposed houses, and 
pay a nominal sum for membership in 
the cooperative. 

Palmer's second move is to get to 
gether a revolving fund to provide work 
ing capital and equity money for the 
cooperatives; $10,000,000 is being 
talked of. Revolving every two years, 
this would support a construction pro 
gram of some $50,000,000 a year. It’s 
not yet decided whether the money 
could best be obtained from defense 
housing appropriations, from RFC, or 
from the President’s emergency fund. 
e Without Having Money-Strictly 
speaking, no government money is 
needed. Although Title VI FHA loans 
technically require a 10% down pay- 
ment, it doesn’t take a financial genius 
to get around the requirement. Under 
litle VI, FHA will insure a mortgage 
amounting to 90% of the appraised 
value (i.e. sales price) of a house. In 
ordinary house-building practice, 90% 
of the price easily covers the cost of 
land and construction, plus a normal 
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construction profit. The extra 10%, 
essentially, represents the speculative 
proht 

Thus a cooperative—which isn’t in 
terested in speculative profits—can do a 
little juggling and build without having 
ny money. The co-op need only get 
a firm option on land; this FHA will 
accept in lieu of actual title 
@ Reasons for the Fund—This process, 
however, is likely to involve a few tight 
squeezes during the construction period, 
so the housing coordinator is anxious 
to have the revolving fund to smooth 
the way. Another advantage is that by 
letting the loan run for perhaps two 
years, the government can keep a little 
control over the cooperative to make 
sure that sound management policies 
are established. 

Houses costing less than $4,000 and 


War Workers Need 


Phone or Visit Homes Reg!stration Office 
REpublic 1086 - 14th ST. and PENNSYLVANIA AVE, 


HOUSING HELP 


A daily scene at the Homes Registra- 
tion Office in Washington, D. C., is 
the line of newly-arrived war workers 
above) in need of housing facilities. 


built in defense areas can qua 
litle VI loans as well as fo 
assistance. 

Lacking the promotion staff 
revolving fund, Palmer's imitia 
to push co-op housing have 
only one project. ‘The American G 
den Homes Foundation organ 
Buffalo by Father William J. kK 
just starting to build 

Other co-op housing plans hay 
pushed by Col. Lawrence Westb 
Division of Mutual Ownership HH 
Federal Works Admiunistratio1 1) 
original Westbrook project was the 
lage of Audubon Park, N. J. (B\W—N 
29°41 ,p30 
e The Difference—lThe ditt 
tween the Audubon Park plan and ¢ 
new Palmer scheme may be judged f 
this: ‘Title to the Audubon pro 


Posters (left) which 
week throughout the city have en 


appeare d_ last 


couraged more listings but the hou 
ing situation is still critical. App 
cants are shown relative locations 

rooms and dwellings on office maj 
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. r even the customary warn- 
ing typical of the breed the Yellow 
Serpent lashed out at a stunned Amer- 
ica . . . and in the heart of every 
liberty-loving man, woman and child 
there swells a mighty wrath clamoring 
for vengeance. 


Not all of us are privileged to bear 
arms for our country. Some are too 
old, some too young and many already 
mobilized in America’s industrial army 
whose job is to make the tools for 
total war. 


Yet from millions of throats echoes 


one cry—“What can I do to strike a 
blow for freedom, to rid the world cf 
the scourge that seeks to enslave it, 
to redeem our country and our way of 
life for our children?” 


What can you do? You can buy 
Defense Bonds and Stamps today, to- 
morrow, next week, every week and 
every month .. . Bonds for tanks and 
planes and guns . . . Bonds for the 
greatest destructive armament ever 
conceived by man. For only thus can 
you keep faith with your heritage. 
For only thus can you prevent the 
hordes of tyranny over-running your 
country, despoiling and crushing every- 
thing near and dear to you. 


The high resolve of one hundred 
thirty million FREE AMERICANS 
is America’s guarantee of absolute 
Victory. 


DETEX contributes its share 
to Victory by manufacturing 
the world’s finest W atchclock 
System for the protection of 
plants engaged in Defense 
production. 


DETEX WA TCRCLOCE CORPORATION 
Jept. - 
Home Ofhce: 76 Varick Street, New York 
Sales and Service in All Principal Cities 


DETEX 


been turned over to a public corpora- 
tion in which all stock is owned at the 
outset by the government. Three direc- 
tors in the organization are federal rep 
resentatives and two are representatives 
of the tenants. 

The tenants have subscribed to shares 


| of stock and are paying for them on the 


instalment plan out of their rental. As 
the equity of the tenants increases they 
will get increased representation on the 
board of directors. In 15 or 20 vears, 
depending on the amount that has to 
be paid for maintenance, tenants will 


| own 100% of the stock 


UNCLE SAM’S GARAGES? 


While one group of Pennsylvamia 
auto dealers was pinning survival hope 
upon the pooling of shop facilities fot 
war contracts (BW—Feb.7'42,p24), a 
smaller Pennsylvania group was contin 
uing efforts this week to interest Uncl 
Sam in the idea of turning the nation’s 


| garages into a chain of repair stations 


for the armed services. ‘This idea is 
credited to A. C. Haller, whose brother, 
l'red, a Pittsburgh Ford dealer, is now 
pushing it in Washington. 

Ihe Haller Plan would keep the me 
chanical staffs of the nation’s garages 
more or less intact (most of the men are 
above draft age) for the servicing of 
autos, trucks, tanks, and planes. Clif 
ford Bell, veteran flier, a founder of 
what is now Pennsylvania Central Air- 
lines, and a collaborator in the Haller 
project, says that automobile mechanics 
would experience no trouble with plane 
engines. 

Vhe plan contemplates a system of 


| centrally located parts depots. Advan 


tages claimed for the scheme, besides 
keeping alive a hard-pressed business. 
ping | 

include: (1) relief of the strain on the 
plane engine factories; (2) lessening of 
the need for defense housing, since 
both the garage facilities and the work 
ers are already adequately housed. 


24-HOUR CLOCK 


Many companies have recently shifted 
over to 24-hour operation but not so 
many of them have gone as far as North 
west Airlines, which has adopted a “24 
hour clock” for intercompany business 
All “a.m” and “p.m.” time readings 
have been dropped and direct readings 
substituted; thus, for example, 3 a.m 
becomes simple 3 o'clock, while 3 p.m 
becomes 15 o'clock in pilots’ reports. 
radio messages, and similar communi 
cations. 

Reason for the change, according to 
company officials, was to bring company 
practice into line with such government 
services as the weather bureau and ai 
traffic control. ‘To avoid confusion, how 
ever, Northwest Airlines will continue 
to use a.m. and p.m. designations on 
the time tables. 


More Dried Foods 


Enormous increase in need 
for animal protein, to be had 


in milk, eggs, and cheese, for 


lend-lease brings expansion 


Supplying Britain will continue t 
the big end of the lend-lease food 
gram for several months to come. | 
est task is our commitment to fu 
25% of England’s animal protem 
quirements this year. That means ] 
ipally dried eggs, dred milk, che 
evaporated milk, canned and 
pork. Food purchases by Surplus \I 
keting Administration run to 150 it 
but two-thirds of the total value 1s 
the foods mentioned because ship] 
space and refrigerating facilities abc 
ship are at a premium 
e The Record and the Goals—}\ 
Mar. 15 last vear through Jan. 24, S\IA 
bought, mostly for Britain, 191,000, 
lb. of cheese, 46,000,000 Ib. of di 
skim milk, 20,000,000 cases of eva 
rated milk, and 54,000,000 Ib. of di 
eggs. (Three dozen shell eggs equal « 
pound of dried eggs.) 

Goals set by the Department of Ag 
culture call for production this vear 


INDUCTION BRAZING 


Heat treating by electrical induction 
is pretty new; silver brazing by elec 
trical induction is still newer. In Arm 
strong Cork Co.’s Pittsburgh shell 
plant, two 75-mm. chemical shells are 
heated at once by a Tocco induction 
unit (developed by Ohio Crankshaft 
Co., Cleveland) in 50 sec. flat. Forme: 
method took 5 min. for one shell. 
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100,000,000 Ib. of cheese, 82,000,000 
cases (3,500,000,000 Ib.) of evaporated 
milk, and 525,000,000 Ib. of dry skim 
milk. No fixed goal is set for dried 
eggs but anticipated requirements are 
covered in the 3,800,000,000 dozen 
shell egg goal (BW —Jan.17’42,p24). 
e New Plants Needed—These goals in 
Ive large expansion of processing ca 
pacity on top of that which has taken 
place as indicated by 1941 production. 
Output of American cheese through 
November totaled 670,700,000 Ib., an 
increase of 18% over the corresponding 
period of 1940. Production of evapo 
rited milk through last November to- 
taled 2,878,900,000 Ib., an increase of 
24% over the first eleven months of 
1940. Production of dry skim milk (for 
human consumption) totaled 343,400, 
000 Ib., an increase of 15% over the 
corresponding period of 1940. Produc 
tion of dried eggs last year totaled about 
7,000,000 Ib. and this year is expected 
to reach 50,000,000 Ib. from an indus 
try which started practically from scratch 
last April. 
e Co-ops Participate—Most of the pri 
vate dairies taking part in the program 
are financing their own expansion. 
hree large cooperatives—Juneau Dairy 
land Cooperative Creamery, Juneau, 
Wis. (evaporated milk); Itasca County 
Cooperative Creamery Association, Bo 
vey, Minn. (cheese), and Land 0’ Lakes 
Dairy Co., Fairbault, Minn. (cheese 
are borrowing the money from the 
Farm Credit Administration’s Bank for 
Cooperatives. The completed co-op fa 
cilities will be purchased with lend 
lease funds, the Bank for Cooperatives 
will be repaid and the government will 
hold title to the facilities and_leasc 
them to the co-ops for operation. ‘I'he 
co-ops will have an option to buy the 
equipment after the close of the war. 
e Dried Milk Plans—Now in the mil! 
are a dozen applications for government 
financing of expanded capacity for dried 
milk. As cheese and evaporated milk 
take whole milk, the skim-milk suppl) 
for making dried milk must come from 
cream and butter manufacture. 
Expansion of dried-egg capacity, 
which was initiated less than a year ago 
is nearing completion at a figure now 
estimated at 225,000,000 lb. and it 
may reach 250,000,000 Ib. of productive 
capacity a year based on 20-hour opera- 
tion 300 days a year. About 10% of 
this expansion is by cooperative associa- 
tions, the rest by private plants. 
Capacity last spring totaled only 
50,000,000 Ib. Initial plans called for 
an expansion to 130,000,000 Ib. ‘This 
was raised to 155,000,000 by September 
and was considered ample at that time. 
Since the first of the year, however, 
the bogey has been raised successively 
to 168,000,000 and to 225,000,000—the 
total now in sight. 
@ Capacity Believed Ample—Surplus 
Marketing Administration officials think 
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ig ee Mey! 


It’s typically American to build 
things better than anyone else. 

NEENAH papers are built in this 
same tradition: to out-perform others in 


consumer satisfaction and pressroom action. 


NEENAH PAPER COMPANY 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


rN Veenah 


. Manufacturers of = ie Kay iad Bonds, Ledgers, aetlls, and Lightweighte 
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they have a safe margin for eventuali- 
ties. They point out that this output 
could be raised 20% by operating 365 
days a year. They are not encouraging 
any more expansion in egg-drying capac 
ity and are actually endeavoring to 
persuade a few plants to go back to 
mulk drying 

Until the emergency set in, egg dry 
ing was not an important commercial 
operation lechnical experience was 
scanty, except in a few cases, and close 
supervision of the suddenly expanded 
industry is maintained by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture 
@ Careful Supervision—In order to as 
sure a satisfactory product, samples of 
all production are checked in its Chi 
cago laboratory for moisture content, 
percentage of fat and free fatty acid. 
Ihe product must have a good odor 
and be quite soluble. At the Washing 
ton laboratory samples are subjected to 
bacteria and tests to determine 
whether there is any correlation be 
tween bacteria count and quality of 


mold 


product 

@ Sharing the Knowledge—Ihe Surplus 
Marketing Administration is currently 
compiling a record of the equipment, 
operating techniques and _ sanitation 
practices of each of the plants. Object 
is to give every establishment the bene- 
fit of improved techniques. 


Hog-Bristle Crisis 


War cuts off sources on 
which paint-brush industry has 
depended. Stocks on hand are 
closely watched by WPB. 


Ihe War Production Board moved 
last week to conserve existing supplies 
of pig's and hog’s bristles for the use of 
the Army and Navy. Beginning Feb. 7, 
makers of brushes for civilian use were 
required to dilute their hog bristles with 
$5 of other bristle mixture— 
horsehair, nylon, sisal, ixtle, and badger 
hair. Earlier, WPB, in the days when 
it was OPM, had frozen stocks of all 
hog bristles over three inches long, for- 
bidding anybody to sell, process, or tam- 
per with bristles on hand except on 
order from the holder of a priority. 

Hog bristles in modern war are just 
important enough to be a problem. 
Ihey go into the paint brushes used 
by the Army, the Navy, and the war 
industries. ‘They also go imto various 
specialized industrial brushes. The wool 
industry uses the bristles for combing 
var 
@ Mostly from China—Virtually the en 
tire United States bristle supply comes 
from China—5,077,983 Ib. of the total 
5,639,561 Ib. imported in 1940, for 
example. Only two other countries 
normally furnish us any appreciable 


SOTHIC 
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SOIL STERILIZER 


Suddenly faced with the job of grow- 
ing all the food possible instead of 
worrying about marketing of surplus 
production, farmers are speeding up 
development of labor-and-time-saving 
devices—for instance, this machine 
that is now being used in the Imperial 


, 


N 


v 
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Co al Ame ary 


Vallev of California to battle bugs, 
moles, weeds, and fungus diseases in 
the The apparatus 
mounted on the tractor electrocutes 


soil. electrical 


insects and “‘sterilizes”’ weed seed 


Electrical equipment has an output 
up to 16,000 volts; 24 electrodes 
spaced every 34 inches make electrical 
contact with the soil. 


quantity—Japan (222,837 Ib. in 1940) 
and Siberia (190,678 lb.). Domestic 
bristle production is nil. 

his restricted supply situation is ex 

plained by these facts: (1) not all hog 
varieties produce good bristles (gener 
ally, the wilder the boar the better the 
bristles): (2) it takes a mature boar to 
produce bristles of adequate length and 
quality, an animal four to five years old; 
(3) cleaning, sorting, dressing, and pack 
ing are economic only where cheap 
hand-labor is plentiful. 
@ What War Has Done—When Japan- 
ese shipping was called back into port 
last August, over $1,000,000 worth of 
bristles, destined for the United States, 
was held up in Kobe. Since bristles are 
paid for in advance by letters of credit, 
American importers were stuck for the 
$1,000,000. 

Shipments of bristles from uncon- 
quered South China continued to come 
out through Shanghai and Rangoon 
(via the Burma Road). Rangoon is now 
the only remaining outlet. Reports in 
the trade are that some shipments of 
South China’s bristles have come 
through since Dec. 7, and that fairly 
large cargoes were on the high seas 
when the fighting began in the Pacific. 
Hitch is that South China bristles are 
stiffer than the North China varicty. 
Thus they are suitable for most in 


‘of which 


dustrial brushes, but not so good for 
paint brushes. 

@ Imports in 1941—Imports in the first 
nine months of 1941 totaled 4,702,806 
lb. ‘This compares well enough with 
full-vear receipts in most recent vears: 


1936 6,166,289 Ib 
1937 4,825,167 lb 
1935 3,209,444 Ib 
1939 5,278,164 Ib 
1940 5,639,561 lb 


Total U. S. bristle imports (including 
a few unsorted bristles) were valued at 
$9,708,650 in 1940, $7,337,097 in 
1939. Practically all this business was 
handled through a half-dozen houses, 
Frederick H. Cone & Co 
and §S. Hirshenhom & Sons, both of 
New York City, almost certainly are 
the largest. Uncle Sam is allowing 
these houses to continue their busines 
provided they obey the WPB order and 
report receipt of new shipments im 
mediately to the Bureau of Census 
which is now making a nation-wide in 
ventory of bristle stocks. 
@ Principal Users—The paint and vat 
nish brush industry constitutes by fai 
the biggest bristle market. Importers 
figure it accounts for between 50% and 
60% of their trade. Next most impor 
tant uses, volumewise, are toilet brushe 
(hair, tooth, nail, etc.), household 
brushes, and industrial brushes in about 
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NACT-POWER comes first in all-out war...in build- PROGRESS and PERSONNEL RECORDS. 


ing and equipping combat forces second to none! om ; ea als : ; 
These new KARDEX Visible Systems of Control and 
WITHOUT the paper records, correspondence, blue Remington Rand supplies and equipment have distinct 


oF ints and specifications that precede production our ef- four-fold benefits: (1) They decrease clerical requir: 
rts to Arm would fail miserably. Then, how about ments. (2) They release executives from clerical and 
creasing the efficiency, utility of these vital records as routine supervision. (3) They “get things done on time 

‘ se he step-up of production goes to a 168-hour week, elimi- (4) They increase Fact-power upon which production 

itys [gating “week-end” and “night-time” production blackout? speed and efficiency depend! 

ifes 

ed it can be done! In defense industry, plant after Congratulations to you who help “Get “em flying 

lant, new Remington Rand methods have eliminated get ‘em rolling... get “em sailing . . . faster and 

sa rious bottlenecks in PRODUCTION, PURCHASING, INVEN- faster!” Remington Rand Ine., Buffalo, New York 

Branches in all principal cities. 
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Cross section of exclusive Safe-Cabinet mesh 
and rod reinforced monolith insulation; the 
reason Safe-Kardex and Safe-Files withstand 
severe fire and impacts without damage to 
their paper contents. This is essential protec- 
tion for vital records from sabotage, bombs 
and blazes while our nation is ot war. 
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MODERN SAFE-KARDEX 


M. C. No. 633—Production Control— 
Blackhawk Manufactu: 


M. C. No. 564—Production Control— 
Douglas Aircraft (also 


Vultee, Seversky and Hamilton M. C. No. 632—Production Control 
Standard Propeller) “¥ . 
. American Radiator 
8S. N. No. 444A—Production Control— . 
Spencer Lens 8. N. No. 545—Production Control 
S. N. No. 541—Stock Control— Electric Steel Foundry 
Caterpillar Tractor S.N. No. 546—Purchasing & Production 
M. C. No. 605—Tool Crib Control— Farnsworth Television & I 
) Systems 
: Twe Dual Systems 8. N. No. }47—Controlled “Follow-up Proc 
8S. N. No. 520—Personnel Records— 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 8. C. No. 585—Record Protection W he 
M. CC. No. 620—Personnel Kecords— Keep Your Drawings? 
Remington Rand Ine. 8. 768 —Systems Magazine 


A special 64-page “Nationa 
issue—records systems and 


M. C. No. 649—Technical Data Files— 
Warner & Swasey 


REMINGTON RAND sxc i0« 


& that order. Nylon is supplanting tl 


product of the boar to an important d 


gree in toilet brushes. Du Pont est 
W ” mates that almost all toothbrushes se 
ing for over 25¢ and most of the high« 

priced hairbrushes are now made 


nylon. The same applies, to some e 
tent, in industrial brushes. 

Bristle prices have doubled or triple 
in the past few months. Currently the 
range from $2 a lb. up to as much 
$20 for choice bristles over 44 inch 
long. Longer bristles are scarcer an 
more prized. 

@ Brush-Makers’ Plight — ‘The freezin 
order has resulted in a terrific tang 
for brush manufacturers bidding on cd 
fense orders. This is what happen 
Ihe Navy asks for a bid on pain 


can supply your needed man power! 


brushes. The manufacturer hunt 
round for an importer who can sel 
him some bristles. But the importe 


will not sell him or give him an optio1 
because he has no priority. But, on th 
trength of the price quoted by the im 
porter, the brushmaker bids on_ th 
Navy order. Eventually, mavbe as long 
as six weeks later, he is notified that h« 
has been awarded the contract. 

Ihe chances are 100 to one that by 
this time the importer has sold his 
bristles to someone with a_ priority 
ven if he hasn't done so, the price 
of bristles almost certainly has taken 
mother jump 


Rum Deal 


Ickes and Gov. Tugwell get 
restriction lifted to protect island 
industry and revenues, threat- 
ened by molasses order. 


(he prospect of an eventual rum 
A: your employment — each day are shortage (B\W—Jan.17’42,p22) was min 
probably many intelligent “green hands”. . . ; 
men and girls who could speedily learn to 


imized last week by a War Production 
Board amendment to the molasses order 


handle even vital operations, if you gave permitting rum distillers in the Virgin 
them the unerring guidance of Foxboro Islands and Puerto Rico to make 90% 
instrumentation! as much rum during 1942 as they pro 


duced in 1941. 
By the terms of the original molasses 
allocation order, production of rum in 


With Foxboro Measurement or Control 
Instruments on critical processes, guess-work 


is eliminated. Temperatures, pressures, flow the United States and possessions was 
rates and liquid levels are exactly measured deemed a nonessential use of molasses, 
and clearly, continuously recorded to assist required for industrial alcohol. How 
z ; ever, joint pressure by Gov. Rex Tug 
both operators and supervisors. In many well of Puerto Rico and Harold Ickes 
instances, completely automatic control more proved too much for the WPB. 
accurate than any manual control is fur- . —. ne age shag _ 
: . : : concerned about the shutdown of the 
Ce elders cer cek wath nero ceam cat | Puerto Rican rum industry, second most 
¥ application of Foxboro Instruments. g ; 


important on the island and biggest tax 
revenue producer. The federal internal 
revenue tax on rum (which is returned 


Learn what Foxboro can do for your plant. 
Write for recommendations on any critical 


production step involving controlled Tem- to Puerto Rico), supplies $12,000,000 
perature, Pressure, Flow or Level. The annually to the island’s treasury. 
; eee Causgses 120 Neponset Avenue Ickes, as boss of the government 


owned Virgin Islands Rum Co., was 
similarly concerned. Federal taxes on 


Foxboro, Massachusetts, U. S. A. 


OXBORO 


Reg. U.S. Pat. OF 


MEASUREMENT AND CONTROL SYSTEMS 
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Virgin Islands rum (which are retained 
by the federal government) more than 
balance the annual appropriations of the 
costs of running the islands, yielding 
Uncle Sam a tidy profit. 
e No Shortage—Puerto Rico supplies 
the United States with about half its 
total rum requirements, the Virgin Is- 
lands with about 15%. ‘The domestic 
rum industry has less than 25% of the 
American market, the remaining 10% 
to 15% coming from the British West 
Indies, principally Jamaica, where rum 
production has not been curtailed. ‘The 
domestic rum industry will probably not 
be allowed anv molasses for beverage 
rum. However, an exception may be 
made for the production of industrial 
rum, used to cure and flavor tobacco. 
Domestic supplies of drinking rum as 
well as those on the islands are sufh 
cient for several vears’ normal consump 
tion. 


Sardines Aplenty 


Canners in California ex- 
pect near-record pack. Problem 
is one of promoting wider use 
at comparatively low prices. 


This looks like a big sardine year. Sur 

prisingly enough, in view of the thor 
oughly disorganized condition of West 
Coast fish canning in general, sardine 
packing appeared this week to be push 
ing to an all-time high. Indications are 
that, before the season comes to an end 
Feb. 15, from 4,000,000 to 4,500,000 
cases will have clanked through the clos 
ing machines. 
e An Accommodating Fish—Practically 
the entire U.S. output is from Cali- 
fornia. The sardine is easy to catch, a 
situation highly important to the Pacific 
Coast nght now. Unlike tuna that, ac- 
cording to packer yarns, wait around 
until a cannery is fully built and then 
move 2,000 miles away, sardines appear 
annually off California shores in about 
the same localities. Also, unlike, the 
specially-built “tuna clippers” with an 
8,000-mile, six-week cruising range, the 
craft for sardine fishing are not so 
attractive to the eye and the fish are 
caught relatively close to shore. 

Biggest problem of sardine canners is 
whether they can capitalize on a large 
pack of comparatively inexpensive sea- 
food, a problem shared by the grocery 
trade. Salmon got its widest distribu 
tion by attracting thrifty buyers during 
periods when its price was low com- 
pared to meat. Consumers haven’t yet 
indicated any such liking for sardines, 
however. Moreover, the domestic mar- 
ket is comparatively restricted and a few 
chain store attempts to “special” and 
feature sardines haven’t been outstand 
ing successes. 
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DEFIANCE LEDGER 
WINCHESTER LEDGER (50°) « BLACKSTONE LEDGER 


faut 
(85%) 


INDEX (5 


(100%, 


How about the foundation on which 


you place your important records, 


accounts, office and factory forms and 
correspondence? Is it adequate for the 
purpose, designed to do its job prop- 
erly, efficiently and economically? 
Paper is an inexpensive but ex- 
tremely important part of your 
record keeping, accounting and cor- 
respondence systems. Depending upon 
whether it is wisely or unwisely 
chosen, it can save or waste the time 
of your important executives, help or 
hinger the operation of your well- 
paid clerical staff and expensive office 


y poe on _ 


equipment or truly or falsely present 
an impression of your business in- 
tegrity and ability. 

The complete Weston line of cotton 
fibre content ledger, index, bond and 
machine accounting papers is backed 
by more than 75 years of specializa- 
tion and adherence to a standard of 
quality and craftsmanship that is 
recognized wherever paper is sold or 
used. Your printer or paper supplier 
will gladly assist you in selecting the 
Weston papers that will give you 
more in economy, eéefiiciency and satis- 


factory performance. 


1S PAPER your responsibility? Then write for Weston's Papers, a 


special publication of news, ideas and information of interest to 


paper buyers. You'll find it packed with helpful information 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY, Dalton, Mass., Dept. A 


IF IT'S WORTH KEEPING, KEEP IT ON A 


deities TH 


Maters of LEDGERS: BYRON WESTON CO. LINEN RECORD (Extra No. 1, roc”? New WI 


e WESTON’S MACHINE POSTING LEDGER (50%, 


0%) « WINCHESTER INDEX (50%) « BONDS: WESTON’S BOND (Extra No. 1, 100% 


2% Corton Fibre Content + WAVERLY LEDGER (85 . CED TOnAl ianoee 


15°¢) « MACHINE ACCOUNTING: |)!‘ UNT 
e DEFIANCE INDEX (100°, « WFSTON’S MACHINI 


e HOLMESDALE BOND (759%) » WINCHESTER BOND (509%) « BLACKSTONE BOND 
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TH E WA R_anp BUSINESS ABROAD 


United Nations Face Grim Spring 


Warning by WPB’s materials director is supported by 
news from battle fronts. Axis, racing against U. S. production, 
continues to strike while strength of foes is scattered. 


Business last week got its first direct 
warning of the course which Washing 
ton fears the war will follow this spring 
The warning came from William L 
Batt, director of the materials section of 
the War Production Board. 

After declaring that “weapons pro 
duced a year from now will not help us 
hold the outposts now under siege,” 
Batt (speaking at the annual Advertising 
Awards Dinner in New York) admitted 
that the United States faced the possi- 
bility of losing the Far East, of seeing an 
Axis victory in the Middle East, and of 
witnessing a massive new Nazi spring 
offensive against the Russians. ‘The 
week's news from Singapore immedi- 
ately added weight to the prophecy. 


Stage-Setting for Spring 

Each year since the Nazis occupied 
Austria, Hitler has used most of the first 
three months of the year to set the stage 
for some dramatic spring move 

In 1939, important representatives of 
the British kederation of Industries ar 
rived in Cologne on Mar. 10 at the invi 
tation of German business leaders to dis 
cuss plans for closer trade relations in 
the peace-in-our-time world that Mr. 
Chamberlain believed he had arranged 
at Munich in 1938. But on Mar. 14, 
the German Forcign Office ordered the 
Czechoslovakian President to come to 
Berlin and in a long night session the 
Nazis forced him to capitulate 


Lessons of Recent Years 


Berlin in March, 1940, calm. 
Ihe news centers of Europe then were 
Finland, where the war with Russia was 
ending, and Rumania, where the Nazis 
were rumored to be preparing a coup. 
But on Apr. 9, Denmark and Norway 
were occupied in the blitz which ended 
at Paris in June 

Last vear, the winter snows had barely 
melted in the high mountain passes of 
Yugoslavia when Belgrade was bombed 
at the beginning of April. A month 
later the Nazis were in complete control 
all the way to the Peloponnesus, and 
Crete’s feeble defenses were crumbling. 

Che spring drive of 1942 is now very 
near, and realists in Washington—like 
Batt, and the Soviet Ambassador, and 
the recently-returned Roving-Ambassa 
dor Bullitt—know that the United Na 
tions are still badly prepared for it. 


Was 
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Moscow’s warning a week ago that 
lend-lease deliveries from this country 
are lagging seriously behind schedule 
was really an appeal from the Kremlin 
to “do more, faster.” 

‘The Russians have no illusions about 
their successes of the last three months. 
hey are painfully aware that their gains 
in the South—where the cold is less se 
vere and where the Germans have made 
a special effort to hold because the sec 
tor offers the shortest route to the oil 
fields—have been small. ‘They know too 
that by the end of April the snows will 
have melted and the mud will have dis- 
appeared and the Germans will launch a 
fresh campaign bolstered by all of the 
experience that was gained last fall and 
by a winter’s production in what is still 
the world’s biggest arsenal. 


NEW SUPPLY CHIEF 


When Prime Minister Churchill fin- 
ished his ministerial shakeup last 
week, Sir Andrew Rae Duncan (above } 
was back at his old post of Minister 
of Supply, which he held for eight 
months in 1940. Moved up to a job 
paralleling Donald Nelson's in this 
country was the hard-hitting, Cana 
dian-born Lord Beaverbrook who will 
sit in Britain’s tight little War Cabi- 
net as Minister of War Production. 


There is no lack of confidence 
Moscow, but a full realization that R 
sia is likely again, within three mont! 
to be fighting for its life 

It is this realization which makes t 
Russians particularly grim when th 
sce the rapid Japanese victories in t! 
Far East. They know that if Singapo 
falls there is little possibility that tl 
Netherlands East Indies and Austra 
can hold out until effective Allied a 
reaches them. And when Japan finish 
off that job in the south, Russia’s Pacif 
flank is next. 


Losing No Time 


It is a part of the carefully-planne 
Axis strategy that these moves are time: 
as they have been so as to split the weal 
defending power of the United Nation 
A year from now, the resistance of th 
Allied powers would probably be mor 
than Nippon could cope with. ‘That’ 
why Tokyo is losing no time moving t 
the heart of these regions—Manila 
Hong Kong, Singapore, Amboina, Soera 
baja, Medan, Darwin, and Rangoon. 

hese are the two major fronts, but 
it is a part of Axis strategy to strike at a 
dozen other points—to disperse the 
United Nations’ rising power. 

Anti-British riots in ‘l'angier—across 
the strait from Gibraltar—may be the 
prelude to a Nazi drive on West Africa 

Ihe Libyan retreat of the British is 
admittedly due to the withdrawal of 
Australians—with planes, tanks, and 
guns—for service in the Far East, but 
there is no doubt that the Axis is 
preparing to turn this British retreat 
into a rout, if possible, which will not 
end until Egypt and Suez are in Nazi 
hands and a port in the Indian Ocean is 
in their control so they can join forces 
with the Japanese. 

Berlin, Rome, and ‘Tokvo know that 
this year offers their last chance for an 
overwhelming victory. Even now it will 
be a vastly more difficult job than it 
would have been in 1940—if thev had 
had the courage to strike all out at the 
British after Dunkerque. It’s worth the 
gamble because the stakes are so large. 


The Job That’s Ahead 


Only a handful of men in Washing 
ton realize how critical the situation 
really is. ‘hey are the men who have 
seen the precision with which the Ger- 
mans operate, the masses of giant tanks 
that back up every campaign, and the 
effectiveness of Berlin’s Luftwaffe. ‘They 
know that it will be nine months or a 
year before our converted automobile 
factories will be turning out planes and 
tanks in the quantities that only the 
American automobile industry could 
produce; that all this equipment must 
be ferried through dangerous waters to 
fronts half way around the world. 

I'hey are the men who, like Mr. Batt, 
look grim these days and urge industry 
to “do more, faster.” 
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Rationed Gas 


Car owners in Canada to 
get 300-380 gallons for year. 
Pressure of farm groups wins 
higher price on wheat. 


OTTAWA—Canadians learned the 
worst about gasoline rationing this week. 

It will begin on Apr. 1, and before 
that time every car owner in the Do- 
minion will be required to secure a 
gasoline license (cost $1). ‘There are 
1,125,000 registered vehicles in the 
country. 
@ Rationed by Groups—Car owners will 
be classified into a half dozen main 
groups ranging from private owners who 
use their cars mainly for pleasure to 
truckers and companies whose sales de- 
pend on commercial travelers using au- 
tomobiles. 

Private car owners will be allowed 
fiom 300 to 380 gallons of gasoline a 
year, according to present plans. The 
rations will vary from quarter to quarter 
according to supplies in the country. 
If the present flow of oil can be main- 
tained, Canadians expect gasoline al 
lowances to be liberalized during the 
summer when the whole country wants 
to play up its tourist facilities. If tanker 
sinkings along the East Coast continue, 
rations are likely to be slashed. 


@ Business Uses Favored—Owners of 
commercial cars are promised up to 
1,080 golions a year according to pres 
ent plans, and it is doubted if these will 
be reduced unless a scrious shortage de 
velops. Any moderate cuts will be at 
the expense of the so-called pleasure 
drivers, 

Next to this first experience with ra- 
tioning, Canadians are most concerned 
this week with price control. 

The country’s over-all price program 

has been in operation for more than 
two months and several complications 
have developed. Like the United States, 
Canada has refused to force any def- 
inite price ceiling on the farmers with 
the result that they are clamoring in- 
sistently for higher prices for their 
products. 
@ Wheat Price Raised—lhis week a 
delegation of 400 from the Prairie prov- 
inces descended on Ottawa with a de 
mand that wheat prices be boosted, and 
the cabinet, almost without protest, 
agreed to raise the government-guaran 
teed price of the grain from the present 
70¢ a bu. to 90¢ or $1.00. The exact 
figure is yet to be determined. 

The other farm protest came through 
the canners who are raising bitter ob 
jections to the government's subsidies 
on imported fruit juices, particularly 
grapefruit juice. Canadians are increas 
ing their production of tomatoes and 
apples and the canners want to push 
these two products at home though 


TARGET FOR JAPANESE 


Rubber still holds the headlines but 
Jesse Jones’ announcement last week 
that 114,000 tons had arrived since 
Dec. 7 and another 114,000 were on 
the way was heartening news (BW — 
Jan.31'42,p83). Heart of the Nether- 
lands East Indies rubber industry, 
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which has supplied much of these 
recent supplies, is Medan, Sumatra, 
across the narrow straits from Singa- 
pore. But rubber plants—like the one 
above—and huge oil refineries have 
already made this port a target for 
Japanese planes, which threaten daily 
to put an end to further shipments of 
either petroleum or rubber. 


TREND OF BUSINESS 
CANADA AND U.S. 
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HOW MUCH SHOULD 
YOUR EMPLOYES PAY | 
FOR PERSONAL LOANS? 


Ms of your employes have probably bor- | 
rowed at some time from a small loan | 
company 


have really cost? The dollar cost of personal 


| 


they are sure to have a market in Britain 
for any stocks they can spare. 

| @ Subsidy Aids Imports—Recently the 
government has been paying a subsidy 
of $2.50 a case on imported grapefruit 
juice in order to bring it into the coun- 


| try under the rigid price ceiling pro- 


Do you know how much their loans | 


loans, obtained from a reputable company, is | 


substantially less than most executives think. 


$100 loan costs $8.90 


Suppose one of your employes gets a $50 loan | 


from Household Finance. He may select, from 


a number of payment plans, one which fits his | 


own income and situation. Say he chooses to 
repay in six monthly instalments of $9.08 each 

a total of $54.48. The cost of his loan is just 
$4.48. He pays nothing more at any time. Or 


} 


} 


take a $100 loan, repaid in six monthly instal- | 


ments of $18.15 each. The borrower repays 
$108.90. The loan thus costs $8.90. There is no 
other charge of any kind 


Prepayment reduces charges 
Rates on smal! personal loans are necessarily 
higher than rates on large commercial loans. 
The borrower pays charges, however, only on 
his actua] monthly balance. The sooner he re- 
pays, the less his loan costs. If a borrower finds 
himself able to repay ahead of schedule, he may 
do so at any time. He will reduce the cost of his 
loan in exact proportion to the extent of the 
prepayment 

At Household Finance wage earners can bor- 
row $20 to $300 largely on character and earn- 
ing ability. No endorser or guarantor is needed. 
Household thus puts within the reach of almost 
any responsible worker a quick, private source 
of cash credit for emergencies. The company 
maintains offices in leading cities of 24 states. 

The table below shows some typical loan 
plans. Payments include all charges. Charges 
are made at the rate of 244% per month (less 
in many territories on larger loans). House- 
hold’s charges are below the maximum rates 
authorized by the Small Loan Laws of most 
states 

We would like to send you more information 
about Household Finance service without obli- 
gation. Please use the coupon. 


WHAT BORROWER GETS 


WHAT BORROWER REPAYS MONTHLY 
2 6 12 1s 18 
paymts | paymts| paymts | paymts | paymts 


$ 2e |$ 10.38 |$ 3.63 |$ 1.95 
50 25.94 9.08 4.87 


100 51.88 | 18.15 9.75 |$ 8.08 |$ 6.97 
150 77.82 | 27.23 | 14.62 | 12.11 | 10.45 
200 103.77 | 36.31 | 19.50 | 16.15 | 13.93 
250 129.71 | 45.39 | 24.37 | 20.19 | 17.42 
300 155.65 | 54.46 | 29.25 | 24.23 | 20.90 


Above payments include charges of 24% per 
month and based on prompt payment are in 
effect in seven states. Due to local conditions, 
rates elsewhere vary -— —t 


od 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


Coper ation 


ESTABLISHED 1878 
Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


One of America’s leading family fi organ- 
izations, with 305 branches in 202 cities 
‘See eee See Se SS eS eS eS eS SS SS Se eee eee 

HousEHOLD FINANCE CorPORATION, Dept. BW-B 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 

Please tell me more about your loan service for 
wage earners without obligation. 


Name 


RR oa. 0 4a hc enadascieedetnobas idndsensensees 


City State 
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gram and this is cutting into the mar- 
ket of the local canners. 

In general, import subsidies are ex- 
pected to decline. This is due, in part 
to the protests of such groups as the 
canners. But it is also in line with the 
government's desire to curtail consumer 
demand and definitely to cut out all 
luxuries. Suppliers in the United States 
should not overlook this undisguised 
trend for it is bound to cut steadily 
into the volume of imports coming from 
south of the border 

A bright note in the Dominion’s 
business picture is the report on com- 
pany camings in 1941 which shows 
that the amount distributed to stock- 
holders during the year aggregated 
nearly $286,000,000, which is about 
$5,000,000 more than in 1940, and 
was exceeded only in 1938 and 1937. 


Women’s War 


British have set pattern 
for conscription of women for 
defense jobs, but government 
is criticized for delays. 


Some morning soon it will be the 
women in this country who will be 
enrolling with Uncle Sam, just as the 
men between 20 and 44 will be signing 
up on Feb. 16, for Washington has 
already warned that more than 1,000,- 
000 women will be needed as skilled 
workers in America’s munitions plants 
this vear. But this feminine registration 

at least the first one—will be voluntary. 
e Plans Completed—Thelma McKelvy, 
member of the Labor Division of the 
War Production Board, let this infor- 
mation out when she testified before 
the House Defense Migration Commit- 
tee that plans are already complete to 
register all women who are willing to 
take war jobs. Later, when the labor 
shortage becomes more acute, they will 
probably be conscripted, just as they 
have been in England. 

Just what the British have done along 
this line is not very well understood 


| over here, largely because the plan has 


been only partly successful and the Brit- 
ish haven't ballyhooed the results. 

e What Britain Has Done—Their gov- 
ermhent has had the authority since 
May, 1940 to conscript women as well 
as men for either the armed forces or 
for industry. But from the first, Prime 
Minister Churchill and other govern- 
ment spokesmen have made it plain 
that they did not intend to ask women 


to sign up for active service at the front. 
In the intervening period, thousands 
of British women have joined the aux- 
iliary forces or gone into factories. ‘The 
Women’s Royal Naval Service has been 
the most popular and there is still a 
long waiting list of applicants. ‘The 
Women’s Auxiliary Air Service is only 
a little less popular, with women clam- 
oring for training with the ground 
crews, or for jobs ferrying planes from 
factory to airfield. But at the end of 
December, the British were still trying 
to enroll another 170,000 women for 
the Auxiliary ‘Territorial Service, which 
is the women’s army. Out of this total, 
100,000 were to operate anti-aircraft for 
home defense. 
e@ What the Figures Show—Registration 
of all women between the ages of 20 
and 30 began a year ago and by last 


August, when the last records were re- 
leased, more than 1,517,000 had en- 


rolled and 650,000 of them who were 
not already engaged in work for national 
defense were called for interviews by 
the National Employment Exchange. 
About 175,000 were classified for na- 
tional defense jobs. In all, about 750,- 
000 women who formerly were not em- 
ploved at all are now at work in British 
munitions factories. 

But, up to the beginning of this vear, 
London was putting very little pressure 
behind the plan. The (London) Econo- 
mist, thoroughly critical despite the risk 
of being called unpatriotic, remarked 
causticz iTiy last fall: 

“At present, compulsion is employed 
here and there as a patchwork to fill in 
dangerous gaps. The power—and 
the obligation—was laid upon the gov- 
ernment by statute in May, 1940, to 
make use of all persons and all property 
to win the war; and there is no citizen 
who can in justice claim exemption from 
the cail to arms.” 

(hough British women are being 
forced into industry more slowly than 
ardent patriots think is wise, they are 
playing an important part in British war 
production. A recent London report in- 
dicates that they make up 40% of the 
workers employed in the production of 
tanks. The proportion in shipbuilding 
is much smaller but was to be increased 
by 5% during the first quarter of this 
vear. More than 30% of the workers 
in the aircraft industry are women, but 
the government has already warned that 

70% of the work could be done by 
women if a training program were 
started at once. It implies that if an 
invasion of the Continent is to be at- 
tempted the demand for men will make 
it necessary for women to take over this 
large share of the production job. 

e Draft on Retailers—Latest move came 
in December when it was decided that 
all women between the ages of 20 and 
25 inclusive who are employed in retail 
trades—except the food trades—will be 
forced to transfer to the war industries. 
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“We are going to win the war, and we are 


going to win the peace that follows.” 


Certainly, it is the clear duty of industry to organize 
all available manpower, materials, and facilities to 
increase war production to whatever levels are 
required for victory. 


But the purpose of war is peace. 
This lays upon industry yet another obligation. 


V-Day must bring Opportunity. When the men on 
the fighting front and the producing front return, 
they must have jobs. 


Now is the time to create the sources of those jobs. 


The timbers out of which future employment can 
be built are at hand. The materials for investigation 
are infinite, and our knowledge of them is being 
sharpened daily by the special needs of war. 


CHEMICAL MATERIALS FOR 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY -: 


TOWARD V-DAY 


FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT 


Needed only is the wi// to use those timbers— within 
the limits necessarily imposed by total war effort 
—to create new products, to devise new ways of 
doing old things, and to reduce costs to make prod 


ucts buyable. 


This is a clear call for a new kind of explorati 
which every industry re-examines and re-ass« 


the resources of other industries. 


It is also a clear call for cooperation. It calls for :; 
Americans—labor, and Government, and manag 
ment—to work together in the common hopé 
the future, as well as in the common determinat 


for victory. 


For there is a peace to be won, as well as a war. 


INDUSTRY 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


Women in Britain are apparently impa- 
ticnt with the ,iowness of the London 
authorities in making up their minds 
to do a thorough job of drafting them 
immediately. Writing in a recent Bul- 
letin from Britain, one critic pointed 
out that “many women eager to work 
in the war industries have found it dif- 
ficult to volunteer, owing, for example, 
to objections from their husbands, their 
parents, or their present civil employers. 
Only if compulsion is introduced, and 
rigidly carried out will these objections 
be overcome.” 


CANADA SEEKS TOURISTS 


Neither the gasoline shortage nor the 
war is deterring Canada from its plan 
to go ahead with a big tourist travel 
advertising campaign in the United 
States. A new $260,000 advertising 
campaign will be launched in the 
United States next month by the Cana 
dian ‘Travel Bureau keyed to the theme 
that rest and travel are necessary to 
keep up morale and that United States 
visitors who go to Canada will help to 
promote goodwill between two part- 
ners now “engaged in a common fight 
for freedom.” 

Ihe advertising will be placed on a 
month-to-month basis so that the tour- 
ist appeal will be consistent with war 
time restrictions and prohibitions on 
both sides of the border. 

Though gasoline is being rationed in 
Canada now and American visitors are 
not expected to be given any different 
treatment than Canadians, there are 
intimations in Ottawa now that the ra- 
tioning program will be on a flexible 
basis with larger rations for everyone 
during the peak travel months next 
summer. 


SWEDISH FILM REBELLION 


lhe Swedish motion picture industry 
has just about decided that it can’t do 
business with Hitler 

\ few weeks ago, leading Swedish 
movie distributors decided to send no 
more films to German-oceupied Nor 
wav (where they have always been in 
heavy demand), or to the Reich itself, 
because of new terms which the Ger- 
mans tried to impose 

Ihe Germans, it seems, have de- 
manded the right “to dispose of the 
negatives of the films.” This, the Swedes 
know, is a camouflaged demand that 
Germany be allowed to make copies of 
the films which, of course, would then 
be routed through the occupied terri 
tories by German distributors on their 
own terms. The payment of rentals 
would be taken care of—say the Nazis 

“after the end of the war.” 

So far the Swedes have successfully 
balked the move, though Berlin’s hard 
boiled “economics of force’ may yet 
win out ii 
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Citrus Price Flops 


Profits for California grow- 
ers vanish and shipments fall 
‘way off. Sunkist pushes output 
of juice for England. 


Prices for California Navel oranges 

slumped this week to a point of zero 
returns to growers—from $2.00 a box in 
early January down to $1.25 now. In 
some cases packing has stopped entirely 
and many packing houses have closed 
pending a hoped-for improvement in 
prices. Shipments to market this weck 
were about 30% below normal. 
e Picking Near a Halt—Kastern house- 
wives who have been complaining bit- 
terly about high prices for oranges won't 
be happy to learn that picking of the 
fruit probably will stop to a large extent 
until scarcity brings prices back to what 
growers think they should be. 

Meanwhile officials of the energetic 
California Fruit Growers Exchange— 
Sunkist, which markets about 77% of 
citrus products of California and An- 
zona—apparently unperturbed by Sher- 
man Act indictments issued against 
them late in December by a Los Angeles 
federal grand jury (BW —Dec.27'41,p45) 
have announced: (1) doubling of capac- 
ity at their concentrated orange juice 
plant in Ontario, Calif., to handle war- 
time demand; (2) a work schedule at 
the plant calling for around-the-clock 
production seven davs a week; (3) pre- 
liminary estimates of the 1942 Califer- 
nia-Arizona citrus crop which show ex 


pected output of 20,364,000 boxes 
winter oranges, 29,520,000 of summ« 
14,580,000 boxes of lemons, and 4,99( 
000 of grapefruit—a shade less than Ja 
year; (4) immuineni launching of th 
“biggest advertising program in the hi 
tory of Sunkist,” using 315 dailies an 
2,000 weeklies in 266 markets in add 
tion to weeklies and monthlies. 

@ Accent on Concentrates—Juice con 
centrates are now Sunkist’s No. 1 con 
cern. Early last summer the Ontari 
plant began producing juices under con 
tract with the Federal Surplus Com 
modities Corporation and up to Oct. 31] 
had supplied to Great Britain, unde: 
lend-lease, some 126,000 gal. or 21 car 
of 6,000-gal. capacity (equal to about 
650 cars of packed oranges). 

Recently, Paul S. Armstrong, Sun 

kist manager, said Great Britain’s con 
centrated-juice requirement this year 
would total something like 1,000,000 
cans, or the equivalent of 5,000 cars of 
fresh fruit. 
@ Light on Prices—Because of the anti 
trust indictments, which included the 
Florida Citrus Exchange and the 10 
chief auctions which handle sales of the 
fruit in eastern and midwestern market 
areas, prices not long ago were ver 
much in the spotlight. 

Well-informed authorities not con 
nected with the industry explain the 
price situation by pointing out first that 
the California-Arizona_ winter orange 
season got off to a bad start for the 
STOWETS. 

@ Late Blooms Interfere — Ordinarily 
summer oranges (Valencias) are pretty 
well cleaned out before the first Navels, 
which come from central California, 


NEW BLUE 


Blue Network's key men map its fu 
ture as it prepares for first week of in- 


dependent operation (BW —Jan.17°41, 
p50). At the head of the table is Mark 
Woods, president; at his right, Edgar 
Kobak, executive vice-president. 
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THEY HAVE TO BE GOOD 


to Survive Tests Like These 


Irs NO JOY RIDE to take a Marmon- 
Herrington tank over the concrete 
“bumps,” up the brush-covered hills, 
and through the mud and sand pits 
which constitute the difficult field-test- 
ing grounds for all Marmon-Herrington 
vehicles. 

Even though the interiors of the tanks 
are lined with an inch and a half of foam 
rubber, and the drivers are strapped 
into their seats, there are plenty of thrills 
for our crews of tank-testing mechani- 
cians and engineers. 

For every Marmon-Herrington tank 
is put through its paces over the worst 
possible terrain our engineers can find 
or improvise. Each test is made under 
the observation of military inspectors, 
on constant duty at our plant. 


Over the same proving grounds, sim- 


ilar exhaustive tests are made of all the 
track-laying tractors and All-Wheel- 
Drive trucks which we manufacture. 
Users of Marmon-Herrington equip- 
ment in the oil fields, in logging opera- 
tions, in road construction, road main- 


MARMON-HERRINGTON 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


tenance, snow removal, and utility 
vices, have the assurance that tl 
Marmon-Herrington vehicles have 

ability and stamina to do the jobs | 
are expected to do. 

America, and our friends acro 
seas, must have the best guns. th 
airplanes, the best tanks, the best t 
tors and the best trucks that engin 
ing genius and superior manufactur 
methods can supply. These vital in 
ments of mechanized war must not | 
down—and they won't, when they 
vive the extremely difficult and ex! 
tive tests our defense industries aré 
manding of their products. The 
arming the democracies 1s being a 
—and what is more important 
being done right. 


NALLLETT 


as is _ 
“ 
ee 
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Soaking Wet for Over a Decade 
and THIS Wood Enjoys It! 


THIS COOLING TOWER, though 
exposed for eleven years to a 
constant rain of spray and the 
weather, is ‘‘as good as new” 
today. Credit Wolmanized Lum- 
ber* with another win over the 
elements; untreated wood often 


fails within 3 to 4 years on jobs 
like this. 


CONVINCING EVIDENCE is thus 
again presented that Wolman- 
ized Lumber adds long life to 
the other advantages of wood 
construction: lightness, strength, 
resilience, and low cost. 
Vacuum-pressure impregnation 
with Wolman Salts* preserva- 
tive, under strict laboratory con- 
trol, gives it the ability to with- 
stand decay and termite attack. 


MODERN ENGINEERING practices 
have developed the very desir- 
able properties of wood con- 
struction to best advantage. 
Wood, given permanence by 
Wolmanizing, is now employed 
for a great many industrial 
structures. 


WOLMANIZED LUMBER is handled 
just like ordinary lumber. It 
goes up quickly and easily. It is 
clean, odorless, and paintable. 
May we send you complete data? 
American Lumber & Treating 
Company, 1656 McCormick 
Building, Chicago, Illinois. 


“Registered Trade Mark 


WOLMANIZED 
LUMBER 
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begin rolling to market around ‘Thanks- 

giving. But there was an unusually 
large volume of late-bloom Valencias 
and they were going to market as 
the Navel shipping season got under 
way. In fact, there were Valencias still 
on the trees in early January. ‘The late 
blooms were of ordinary to poor quality 
and the early Navels were lacking in 
good eating quality. 

Landing in the terminal markets as 

the same time were heavy shipments 
from ‘lexas and Florida, also of rela- 
tively poor quality and bringing poor 
prices. Large supplies of fruit which 
didn’t warrant and didn’t get good pub- 
lic acceptance, overloaded the markets, 
but first-grade fruit was high in price 
and hard to get. 
@ Price Changes—I}ie 10-auction aver- 
age figures for oranges show that Cal- 
ifornia fruit was bringing $4.54 a box in 
terminal markets during the first week 
in November ($3.23 same week of 
1940). Prices declined during the month 
to $2.85 on Novy. 29 ($3.89 same week 
of 1940) and on Dec. 13 hit a low of 
$2.75 ($3.02 same v eek of the previous 
vear). By the first of this year the price 
had increased about 25¢ a box and was 
beginning to show strength. 

Lemons have been in a stronger posi- 
tion. ‘The low point in recent months, 
according to the 10-auction average, 
was during the week of Nov. 22 when 
the price at terminal markets was $3.60 
By Dec. 20 the price had advanced to 
$4.82 and in the first week of 1942 
lemons were bringing $5.57. December 
prices represent an idvance of 60¢ to 
70¢ above the same period last vear and 
the current rate of consumption is ahead 
of this time last year. 

e Two-Year Showing — Average annual 
t.o.b. prices for Calitornia-Arizona fruit 
haven't shown striking changes during 
the last two years: 

1939-1940 1940-1941 


Summer oranges $1.78 $1.90 
Winter oranges 1.60 1.79 
Lemons 3.02 2.94 


Comparative prices between oranges 
and lemons are intzresting in light of 
the fact that, while lemons have been 
moving to market under a federal pro- 
rate agreement, oranges haven't. Paul 
Armstrong, Sunkist manager, puts it this 
way in his annual report: “The stabiliz- 


| ing effect of the federal pro-rate (on 


lcmons) which became effective June 1] 
was almost immediately felt. fkrom then 
to the close of the season, total Cal- 
ifornia interstate shipments for fresh 
fruit consumption were 10,297 cars, 
which is 1,723 cars greater than any 
previous year, and 2,411 cars or 20.6% 
greater than the last five-vear average.” 


| @ Factional Fight—In the orange pro- 


rate deal there’s a civil war. ‘The various 
factions won't get together on an agree- 
ment. ‘Three members of the com- 
mittee which sets up the program have 
refused to establish any sort of pro-rate. 


Four members are all-out for it. || 
chairman doesn’t vote. It takes fi 
votes to get a shipping allotment figu 
So there'll be no orange pro-rate unt 
the boys get their heads together. OF 
cials of the U. S. Department of Ag: 


culture can’t do anything about 
because the pro-rate is voluntary. 


New Disks for Old 


RCA-Victor tries swap ir 
Philadelphia area because i 
can scrap ancient records and 
recover shellac in them. 


It may seem a fantastically far jum 
from a small insect that encrusts itselt 
and the smaller twigs of the pipal tr 
in northern India with a resinous s« 
cretion to Glenn Miller's big-nanx 
band, blaring out the latest swing hit 
“Chattanooga Choo Choo” on_ the 
family phonograph, but not to record 
ing technicians. ‘That's been A-B-C to 
them ever since 1900. 

e Bugs to Jitterbugs—lor that secr 
tion, crushed, washed, melted, purified 
and solidified into flakes like thin pea 
nut brittle, is lac-resin, the base of shel 
lac, and principal ingredient of mod 
Since the exit of Edi 
son’s great-horned machine and its talk 
ing cvlinders, shellac, plentiful and 
cheap, mixed with about 1S other in 


ern-day records 


ercdients has been clutching sound vi 
brations, good, bad, and indifferent. So 
long as the insects went on secreting, 
the supply seemed limitless 

But in the Philadelphia area last 
week RCA-Victor dealers, quietly and 
without fuss, pasted posters in show 
windows reporting that 2¢ each would 
be paid for old records in exchange for 
new ones, plus a small amount of cash 
‘The condition of the records—whether 
chipped, scratched, or even broken in 
half—is of no matter 
® Results Watched—Victor spokesinen 
mince no words; the new wrinkle is 
designed to recover as much scrap as 
possible, and quickly. Shellac supplies 
still hold, but for how long, viewing 
events in the Pacific, is a gamble. ‘Vhe 
recovery program is an experimental 
feeler in a single marketing area, but 
if it proves worthwhile it will be 
given national spread and advertising. 
And other record manufacturers are 
watching. 

Most Victor records contain at pres 
ent from 10% to 15% ground scrap, 
obtained previously from dealers’ non 
selling stocks through a trade exchange 
A shortage in shellac, and in 
gum copal, another important ingredi 
ent along with clay and lamp black in 
record making, will undoubtedly in- 
crease the percentage of scrap used— 
perhaps wind up in all-scrap records. 


proc Css 
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A CONSERVATION 
CONTROL PLAN 


to aid Industry 
wage war on waste 


AL 


ae Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., has initiated 
ee sek a nation-wide plan to help conserve vital 
war materials, working time and tools. 


Any plant can put the plan to work in 
its own shops without charge or obliga- 
tion and so provide individual instruction 
cards for each one of its employees who 
uses any one of 35 kinds of cutting tools 
for metal, wood, plastics, and other 
materials. Cards are provided for files, 


hack saw blades, metal cutting and wood 


* 

Fe cutting circular saws, planer knives, paper 

S knives, veneer knives, etc. It is not neces- 

Ee sary to be a user or purchaser of Disston 

b: products to participate in this national 

program. 
Be @ Mr. George T. Weymouth, Chief of acknowledging to you our appreciation | 
: the Industrial Salvage Section, Bureau of your efforts, and to tell you that this 
# of Industrial Conservation, sends this effort reflects precisely eS 
% comment on the Disston Conservation have every industrial plant in the country 

ve fee Control Plan: undertake. The entire program meets, 

be “I wish to take this opportunity of — therefore, with our approval.” 


Essentially the Disston Conser- 
vation Control Plan consists of (1 
Instruction Cards for workmen on 
the correct choice, proper applica- 
tion and right care of tools—not 
only to conserve materials, save 
time and lengthen tool life, but to 
improve workmanship and boost 
production as well. (2) Bulletin 
Board Posters and similar promo- 


tools in Your plant. With many 
years of broad experience in a great 
variety of industries, Disston en- 
gineers know how to fit the tool to 
the job to be done—and help you 
eliminate waste, get more work 
done and produce better results. 
Complete information on the 
Disston Conservation Control Plan 
and how you can cooperate in the 


tion material to stimulate the 
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national war on waste will follow 


UNITES 


interest and cooperation of every your inquiry. Write today. Henry — 
‘ 4 a . . | SO IICTr 

employee. (3) Engineering Service Disston & Sons, Inc., 228 Tacony, | PQRDEFENSE | 

in the selection and application of _ Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A. A BUY | 


technically, would be 
inferior because of increased surface 
noises, especially on  super-sensitive 
high-powered reproducers, but the gen 
eral public would be unaware of the 
change, technicians believe. Substitutes, 
in the event of an acute shortage of 
even scrap, have been devised, it 1s ad- 
mitted, but are closely guarded secrets. 
@ Returns Are Spotty—The recovery 
schedule, starting at ten old records 
and 17¢ for a new 35¢ (plus tax) Blue 
bird record and running to 25 ancient 
disks and 53¢ for a Red Seal 12-incher, 
is reported attracting attention in some 
portions of the Philadelphia area, little 
in others. No real checkup will be 
made until the end of the month, so 
the success or failure of the idea is still 
in the air. Collectors of old records, 
always on their toes for finds, are al- 
ready watching the returns for “rare 
old numbers.” 

\ few dealers have complained that 
the 2¢ exchange price is too small to 
make it attractive, but Victor maintains 
that such scrap recovery, adding haul- 
ing and reprocessing costs, will run 
their cost per record to between 4¢ and 
5¢—the highest price they have ever 
paid for scrap, and more than the cost 
of virgin shellac in a ten-inch disk. 


records, 


Such 


Outlook for Ads 


Study of British record 
since war's start reveals some 
trends to be expected here even 
though two fields differ widely. 


Since the United States entered the 
war, business executives have been scan 
ning carefully the English and Canadian 
horizon for a portent of what’s to come 
in price control, rationing, and all the 
other forms of wartime regulation (BW 
—Jan.31’42,p34). Last week the Lord & 
Thomas advertising agency added an- 
other subject to the preview: advertis- 
ing. Using data obtained from its Lon- 
jon branch, supplemented by newspaper 
clippings, surveys, and Royal Statistical 
Society figures, the agency compiled a 
somewhat informal (but nevertheless 
significant) study entitled, “What is life 
like—with the enemy less than 20 min- 
utes away?” 

e@ Differences and  Similarities—| hat 
comparisons between English and U.S. 
advertising experiences are full of pit- 
falls is frankly recognized. England's 
dependence on imports, its proximity to 


German-held territory, and its man 
war-stimulated population shifts ai 
bound to erase parallels of a high 
specific nature. On the other hand, th 
genesis of new factors and themes : 
advertising probably affords advertise: 
in this country a pretty good glimps 
of what lies ahead of them here. 

Advertising volume in England, o 
course, has dropped a good deal. News 
papers are the major medium (to a mucl 
greater extent than in the United States 
but because of shortage of newsprint 
they are held down to four pages ai 
issue. ‘That automatically restricts adver 
tising, too, and rate increases haven't 
been a sufficient counterbalance. ‘Tota! 
newspaper advertising dollars dropped 
16% between 1938 and 1939, 29% be 
tween 1939 and 1940, and—roughly es 
timated—15% to 20% between 1940 
and 1941 (chart, page 57) 
e New Copy Themes—Probably more 
important to this country’s advertising 
business than this drop in space is the 
wide gamut of new advertising appeals 
and—to some extent—new advertisers 
that came in with the war. Major copy 
themes cover shortages, goodwill, the 
war tie-in, and, where it is possible, 
business as usual. 

Grabbing the bull by the horns, many 


How YOU can end 


this ‘cigarette 


ssl o- 


ts 
#3 


ef: 


29 


Toh 
1 


i 
it 


SUED BY THE BOARD OF TRADE 
WIT: THE SUPPORT OF THE TOBACCO CONTROLLER 
AND THE MANUFACTURERS. WHOLESALERS AND RETAILERS OF CIGARETTES 


FREEZING 


’em out! 


ot only have the Germans to look forward to a winter of ‘Ersatz’ 
(substutute) food, but they have to face the coming cok! very largely wm tua 
Ersatz clothing 


How much more fortunate are the people of this sland ' The own land 
has natural resources of the finest wool Thanks to the Brinh navy—vast 
stocks flow in from the Empire as weil 


The very pack of this mich store comes to us at Wohey And i u our 
great task to transform it into hghi, protective under and outer wear for 
men and women It's a big job— needing experence, foresght and ummense 
organnaven We have © chminate ali waste —concentrate on the most up 
to-date methods and the most successful styles and tewures We have to 
kecp « watchful eye on prices—and see that the public gets 4 square deal 

But wm ots century-old eustence. the firm of Wolsey hay guarded the 
rw » warmth through several wars, You may be sure that in this greatest 
cont ict or alt, Woley warmth will be available up to the fuil haw that war 

ands % perma 


A+ SUNTER PROTECTION Uctwener Gr am  Underwen for comes oser rere, 
CARDENAS SOCED amt S/O ERE Ah kage Wome, Lemme 


IT ISN’T 
CLEVER 


You've met the friend who tells 
you in a whisper that she got a 
couple of chops trom the butcher 
without coupons. It isn't clever. 
No more ciever than looting. We 
all have a job to do — to win this 
war, and food is one of the most 
important arms. Tell your friends 
that if they try to beat the ration, 
they are trying to beat the Nation. 
England expects us all to honour 


the Food Code. 


tesued by The Ministry of Food, Leadon, $.W.! 


Today British advertising does not 
duck facts on product-shortages (left). 
While war is found only in headlines 
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of many ads (top, center) it is some- 
times employed as a theme for copy 
(bottom, center). Last year the Brit- 


ish government was a large buyer of 
newspaper space to instruct, to edu- 
cate and to warn the people (right). 
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WHAT'S HAPPENED TO BRITISH ADVERTISING 


3 
3 Records 
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Government Newspaper 
Advertising » 
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Dota supplied by Lord & Thomas 


1940 1941 
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British newspaper advertising revenue 
has dropped 50% since 1938, and 
over 40%, since war was declared in 
1939. And that’s a fair barometer of 
what’s happened to advertising gener- 
ally because newspapers get the over- 
whelming majority of English adver- 
tising (magazines are a lesser factor 
in the field, and there’s no commer- 
cial radio). 

British experience cannot, however, 
be accepted as any indication of 
what’s likely to happen here because 
the linage record has been impor- 


tantly affected by an acute newsprint 
shortage. Newspapers are restricted to 
four pages per issue—which automat- 
ically means that advertising has been 
forcibly curtailed, too. Rate increases 
have absorbed some of the drop, but 
not enough to keep the graph from 
rolling downhill badly. 

England’s big new advertiser—big- 
ger, in fact, than any single civilian 
colleague—is the government. Expen- 
ditures have risen fifty-fold in less 
than two years, now amount to about 
£550,000 or $2,200,000 per quarter. 


an advertiser frankly—and sometimes 
even gayly—talks about curtailments in 
merchandise, evidently considering it 
good psychology. Advising consumers 
how to conserve existing supplies is one 
copy slant. Cautious consumption is 
another (a big point here is to give the 
“other fellow,” and especially children, 
a chance to get their fair share of lim- 
ited supplies). And far-sighted manu- 
facturers have been advertising that the 
retailer isn’t to blame for scarcities, 
consequently shouldn't be criticized. 

e Capitalizing on Adversity—Ingenious, 
in particular, are the plugs woven around 
changes in packaging. Sample: “Toilet 
soap must no longer be wrapped... . . 
But, of course, that won't make any 
difference to the naturally beautifying 
effect of Palmolive—because every tablet 
will still contain a generous quantity of 
olive oil—nature’s own beautifier.” 

As can readily be imagined from the 
brief U.S. experience, the English mo- 
tor fraternity is selling nothing but good. 
will and trademarks. Hence it sticks 
pretty close to two themes: the auto 
manufacturers’ important rdle in arma- 
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ment production, and the scientific prog- 
ress that will result in better cars when 
the war is over. 

e Copy Tied to the War—Both because 
of necessity, and because war makes a 
timely talking point, advertisers plenti- 
fully go in for martial or near-martial 
themes. Clothiers, for instance, have 
actually turned war-rationing into a 
merchandising springboard. Because 
English ration cards allot clothing on a 
point-system (and not according to dol- 
lar value, as in food) garment makers 
have been aggressively pointing out that 
it’s wiser to get high-grade garments 
than cheap ones for the quality product 
uses up no more points than a cheap, 
easily-worn-out garment. 

Those who climb on the martial 
bandwagon simply because it provides 
an easy theme usually strive for humor, 
often through slogans, puns, and coined 
words. Samples: “I’m suffering from 
blitz-feet” (Barratt shoes), “Sabotage 
those bristles” (Palmolive shave cream), 
“Did you MacClean your teeth today? 
Yes, tanks” (MacClean toothpaste, in an 
ad illustrated with soldiers and tanks). 


@ Lines That Hold Their Own—\\ hat's 
equally to the point, so far as the United 
States is concerned, is that business as 
usual doesn’t ever entirely cease, even in 
a much-bombed country like England 
Drugs, toiletries, foods, beer, etc. con 
tinue their plugging as long as there’s a 
product to sell. Cigarettes are beins 
sold—and advertised—in greater volum« 
than ever before. 

Furthermore, the government hasn 
issued any edicts against advertising, nor 
has there been any censorship. Map 
pictures of wal equipment, and Il 
lar military items are subject to the sam 
mild “guidance” as in the United State 
(BW —Jan.24'42,p48), but beyond that 
there’s been no curbing, no laws sayins 
that advertising can’t be defined as a 
cost of doing business 
e Government’s Contribution — Quit 
the contrary, the government as in Can 
ada (BW Nov.29'41,p46) has becom 
the biggest single spender in England 
almost overnight. During the first quar 
ter of 1940, government newspaper 
expenditures amounted to £11,000 
(about $40,000). By the third quarter 
of 1941, it was flowing at the rate of 
£552,000—a 50-fold increase in less than 
two years. 

English government campaigns ar 
issued in close cooperation with the ad 
vertising industry. A joint council com 
posed of newspaper publishers, agency 
men, and government officials has been 
set up to assign, by common agreement, 
campaigns to the various agencies. Ix 
ceptionally big jobs are split among 
several houses. But in all cases, the 
government and the agencies work in a 
normal client-agency relationship 
e Saving the Papers—One behind-the 
scenes reason for so much government 
advertising is undoubtedly the desire to 
keep the hard-hit newspapers from go 
ing over the brink, but that isn’t th 
No. 1 purpose. Instruction, moral 
building, and enlistment of manpower 
are the real objectives. 

Rationing has been given an espe 
cially slick treatment, and has evoked 
some of the glibbest, most persuasive 
phrases: “Rationing is not the same a 
shortage—rationing, or fair shares, is the 
way to prevent a shortage without inter 
fering with full war production.” 

e@ New Products Help—Aside from th 
government, new sources of advertising 
revenue have originated among manu 
facturers bringing out new product 
Some of these are mere tide-overs (lik 
ersatz chocolate bars). But they're be 
ing advertised to get quick acceptanc« 

Light on statistics (there aren’t many 
available, anyhow) but heavy in picture 
(around 50 advertisements, by variou 
agencies, are reproduced), the Lord & 
Thomas survey seems to correlate itself 
pretty well with other information on 
English war advertising, such as the 
A. C. Nielsen market research organ 
ization’s studies of grocery plugging. 


} 
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Chain Link Fences 


a 


Wickwire Spencer fencing starts in 
our own blast furnaces. Our engi- 
neers study your property, grades, 
and ground conditions before speci- 
fying. Our service assures satisfac- 
tory, lasting protection. See your 
classified "phone book, or write for 
information. Wickwire Spencer 
Steel Company, Fence Division. Rand 
Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Our blast furnaces and seven 

plants are going night and day 

for Victory... and protection. 


Oecd 
oe > * xX) | 
OT PCS 


— ton of 


valuable loss prevented 


MEANS: 
tons less of 


raw material required 


m= Many plants have unnoticed but 
valuable and recoverable losses. Cu- 
mulative savings of from acent a pound 
to thirty-five dollars an ounce are being 
enjoyed by plants who realize the fugi- 
tive values of industrial wastes in stack 
gases or plant effluents. 

For thirty-five years our specializa- 
tion in this field has resulted in the 
saving for industry of millions of dol- 
lars. We shall welcome the opportunity 
to serve you—a request for further infor- 
mation places you under no obligation. 


= 


d 


WESTERN PRECIPITATION CORPORATION 
Engineers, Designers and Manufacturers of Equipment for the 
Collection of Suspended Materials from Gases and Liquids 


1025 West Ninth Street, Los Angeles 
NEW YORK + CHICAGO + SAN FRANCISCO 


PRECIPITATION COMPANY OF CANADA 


Dominion Square Building, Montreal 
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The Regional Market Outlook 


CLEVELAND (Income = Index— 
147.0; Month Ago—145.9; Year Ago— 
123.5)—This heavy-goods area is making 
a quicker-than-expected recovery from pri 
orities and changeover disemployment— 
largely because conversion to war work 
has proceeded more rapidly than in the 
nation. Many manufacturers, already en- 
gaged in varied defense subcontracts— 
rangefinders (Shelby), tank turrets (Mas- 
sillon), airplane crankcases (Canton )— 
have been increasing capacity devoted to 


74,027 sq. mi. pop. 11,809,528 


RICHMOND (Income Index—155.0; 
Month Ago—153.6; Year Ago—129.1) 
—The income upsurge in northern cen 
ters of this district continues unabated. 
With the government hiring about 5,000 
workers a month, Washington is one of 
the standout boomtowns. Since April, 
1940, when the census was taken, the 
metropolitan population has increased 
from 900,000 to well over 1,000,000. 

The jump in the Baltimore industrial 
area has been even sharper—250,000 
since the census date. Aircraft and ship 
building payrolls there, up 400% and 
600% in the past 20 months are still 
mounting. But the most pronounced rise 
has occurred in the shipbuilding cities of 
Hampton Roads (BW —Jul.17°41,p32). 

Business is now quickening in Rich 
mond. Cigarette, paper, and other manu 
facturing operations are rising; govern 
ment agencies, including the Patent Of 
fice, are being transferred here, and con 
struction is under way on a new ordnance 


TWIN CITIES (Income Index— 
138.7; Month Ago—134.8; Year Ago— 
116.7) —War demand is becoming an 
increasingly emphatic force in this agri 
cultural economy. For the output of 
strategic farm products, mineral ores, and 
—here in the Twin Cities and Duluth- 
Superior industrial areas—ships, ord- 
nance, and other arms is steadily on the 
increase. The open winter has been a 
boon to stripping operations in the iron 
mines of the Mesabi and other ranges. 


machine tool 
specialty—is 


manu 
bein; 


armament. More, 
facture—a_ district 
doubled this year. 

Finally, new plant construction ha 
been greatly intensified, as at Akron 
where construction on additions has been 
started even before the original synthetic 
rubber factories have been completed 
(However, tire plants there have tem 
porarily resorted to a 24-hour work week 
—not day—in order to tide over em 
ployees until the new arms facilities ar 
finished ) . 

In the eastern half of the district 
despite curtailed demand for plate glass, 
face brick, and roof tile, ceramic and 
glass companies are busy on bottles and 
containers as substitutes for tin cans and 
boxes. More important, WPB collection 
efforts promise to break the steel-scrap 
bottleneck (BW —Feb.7'42,p13), which 
has hit district mills harder than the 
nation’s; and coal output is climbing, 
slowly but steadily. 


depot and Army air base. Biggest project 
is a new shipyard, to employ 12,000, 
which will be built nearby. 

['NT plants are slated for Radford, 
Va., and Point Pleasant, W. Va., and 
ship awards are soaring at Charleston, 
S. C., and Wilmington, N. C. But, aside 
from these “hot spots,” and other new 
camp or plant sites, agricultural and in 
dustrial prospects generally in the rest of 
the district are apt to lag somewhat over 
the next few months. 


412,304 sq. mi. 


152,471 sq. pop. 12,330,219 


Moreover, plans are well under way for 
plants to work low-grade manganese de 
posits in Montana (Philipsburg), Minne- 
sota (on the Cuyuna range), and South 
Dakota (at Chamberlain). 

Plantings will be up considerably over 
1941. Here are a few examples: soy- 
beans 60%, flax 33°, and corn 10%. 
Cattle marketings have been high, and 
now hog sales are running well above 
last year’s level. Gains in milk production 
are outpacing the nation’s. The lend- 
lease emphasis on cheese, etc., is divert- 
ing the milk flow from creameries, 
stimulating installation of condensing 
equipment in the eastern, dairying belt. 

District farm income last year rose 
33% above 1940, as against 28% in the 
nation. Cattle, hog, wool, and wheat 
receipts were up 40% to 50%. Gains 
ranged from 50° in Montana and North 
Dakota down to 25% in Minnesota, 
where AAA benefits took a sharp drop 
from 1940's high levels. 
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To All Manufacturers 
Working on WAR Business 


If you are working on contracts that require plastics (for insulation, 
transparency, toughness, lightness with strength, etc.) or where 
plastics will speed up production (by injection or compression 
molding or extrusion or lamination, etc.) we offer this assistance: 
In the interest of “speed, speed and more speed,” we offer to pool 
the knowledge of our engineers where it will help. 

Having founded the plastics industry with the discovery of 
Celluloid, having introduced the first cellulose acetate plastics with 
Lumarith, and having developed injection molding, we have experi- 


ence records and data not generally available. It is our desire to share 


whatever knowledge we have with any company in the “Victory 
business.” 

If you reply to this message, in regard to advice or 

material, mark your letter to “War Materials 


Division” for quick identification and attention. 


Celanese Celluloid Corporation 


Celanese Celluloid Corporation (formerly Celluloid Corporation), 180 Madison Ave., New York City. Sole Producer of Celluloid® (cellulose 
nitrate), Lumarith* (cellulose acetate), Lumarith Protectoid* (transparent packaging material), H-Scale* (synthetic pearl essence), Lindol* (plasticizer 
and lubricant additive), Samson* and Safety Samson* Film Bases, and Vimlite* (shatterproof window material). *Trademarks Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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New Packages 


Scramble for something 
that isn’t scarce is intensified as 
result of latest slash in use of 
tin for containers. 


Six months from now, the man who 
drops into the corner drug store for a 
tube of his favonte shaving cream may 
not recognize it in a glass jar or paper 
tube. Similarly, the housewife very 
likely will be buying her vegetable short- 
ening in paper containers, her toilet 
soap minus cellophane wraps (or even 
minus all wraps, as in England). 

@ Many Wrappings Affected—A scrics 
of War Production Board orders slash- 
ing to the bone use of tin in packaging 
a host of products (page 64) has put this 
critical commodity in the category of 
“for essential use only.” Cellophane and 
other transparent materials are out as 
wraps for all but a few products. The 
use of metal foils has been curtailed by 
an assortment of orders with a definitive 
ruling expected within the next month. 

Many plastics are under priority con- 

trols, and others are almost unobtain- 
able. WPB last week asked hosiery 
manufacturers to eliminate individual 
wraps, double up on the number of 
pairs packed to a box in the medium 
and higher priced field, cut out card- 
board boxes entirely for lower-priced 
lines. 
e Package Planning—Although virtually 
every manufacturer of a product that 
reaches the consumer under wraps is 
now closeted with his favorite industrial 
designer, specific details of new packag- 
ing jobs are being kept close to the 
vests of everybody concerned. One rea- 
son for the secretiveness, of course, is 
the desire to get the jump on com- 
petitors, Another is that most manu- 
facturers apparently have enough of 
their regular packaging materials for two 
to nine months’ production, unless a 
government order prohibits them from 
taking advantage of stockpiles. 

Principal reason for the general cagi- 
ness, however, is the desire to be cer- 
tain of a liberal supply of whatever sub- 
stitute material is finally selected. An 
example of what manufacturers fear is 
what happened when Monsanto Chem- 
ical Co, developed a polystyrene com- 
pound for molded closures and con- 
tainers to replace aluminum and urea 
plastics (themselves a “substitute” in 
the early days of the defense program). 
e Substitute Gets Scarce—The poly- 
styrene was intended particularly for use 
by the cosmetic industry. Then the 
rubber shortage came along, and _ it 
turned out that the styrene monomer 
is used in the manufacture of synthetic 
rubber. 

All the cigarette companies are work- 
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ing on the problem of finding a mois- 
ture proof inner wrap to replace foil 
and cellophane (BW—Dec.13’41,p52). 
At least one is reported to be com- 
pletely redesigning its package. 
@ Price Consideration—New packages 
for higher-priced cosmetics and toilet 
goods are nothing out of the ordinary. 
Classy brands are customarily freshened 
up every few months anyhow. Expensive 
wood, glass, or plastics can take the 
place of metal in compacts, lipstick 
containers and other beauty accessories. 
With beautifiers on the five and 
dime market, however, price is a major 


TWO-TIMER 


When and if someone remembers to 
tear off the top sheet, a complete 
change of copy awaits below. De- 


signed by Einson-Freeman Co. the 
Staple-On display cuts board costs 
about 100°%. 


consideration. One industrial designer, 
with a fist full of cosmetic accounts, 
has developed a plastic push-up lipstick 
case, made of ‘Tenite II (still obtain- 
able), and thinks he has a satisfactory 
screw-type lipstick made of chipboard 
covered with a high gloss, scuft-proof, 
water-proof, and oil-proof lacquer. Face 
powder usually has been protected by 
an inner wrap of cellophane, which al- 
lows the customer to see the powder 
shade. Plain paper tinted in the powder 
shade is being substituted. 
e What to Do about Tubes?—Biggest 
problem in the drug and toilet-goods 
field is a substitute for the collapsible 
metal tube. Designs for a score of paper 
and plastic tubes are floating around, 
but none has been found which is com- 
pletely satisfactory. 

Food manufacturers have hedged 
against the evil day better than most, 


experimenting with glass instead of 
on at least part of their pack (BW—( 
18’41,p41). Coffee already is wi 
packaged in paper and glass. Most 
products—spices, condiments, bak 
powder—probably will go into m« 
capped fiberboard boxes. 
@ Linings a Problem—Semi-liquids 
vegetable shortening are hard to han 
These might be sold in paper or fil 
board containers, pliofilm lined. | 
pliofilm as a moisture-proof lining 1 
become unobtainable. The Departm 
of Agriculture has suggested that v« 
table shortening be run through a hy: 
genation process which would red 
its melting point, make it safe to pa 
age it 1n paper. 

In the midst of the present genc 
confusion, certain trends stand out: 
e Simplification and Standardization 
These are going on everywhere. Tin ¢ 
sizes and frozen food packages are bei 
standardized. The Bureau of Standa: 
and the Glass Container Assn. have 
worked out an “Economy” line of gla 
ware which probably will become stan 
ard for such food products as peam 
butter, mayonnaise, and pickles. In 
both the consumers and the shipping 
container fields, simplification has taken 
the form of concentrating on_ large: 
sizes. Boxes in which small containc 
are packed inside the shipping box are 
being done away with. 
® Conservation—There has been inten 
sive study of ways and means of packing 
more per box. Packing an oblong box 
to be opened at the small end, for ex 
ample, is more awkward, but usually 
saves space. Platform trays, used for 
packing small articles, are being cut 
with holes ‘closer together. ‘The overlap 
on telescope covers is being slashed to 
the bare minimum needed to hold a 
lid in place. The railroads have au 
thorized a 124% reduction in the thick- 
ness of liner board. 
@ Displays—There has been talk of a 
government order cutting out display 
pieces entirely. Some display companies, 
like Einson-Freeman, have developed 
tricky devices for reducing the use of 
paper and match board. Schenley Distil 
lers Corp. is rotating display pieces 
among dealers. Christmas and othe 
special holidays wraps are practically 
out. Elaborate setup boxes are on the 
way. 
@ Selling in Bulk—This is the develop- 
ment to watch for. The government's 
hosiery order and the elimination of 
smaller tin can sizes are a foretaste. 
@ Re-use of Containers—Shipping con- 
tainers already are coming in for many 
times the service they saw when paper 
was plentiful. The drug trade is plug- 
ging for the return of used metal tubes. 
Women probably will soon be asked to 
buy refills for their old lipstick con- 
tainers. Beer bottles always have been 
re-used; other glass containers probably 
could be, too. 
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In Philadelphia—nearly everybody reads The Bulletin 


e As a matter of record —the net daily circulation of The Evening Bulletin 
in January of this year averaged 606,186 — the highest in the history of 37 


years of continuous leadership in Philadelphia. 


¢ Today, more than ever before, one single newspaper in Philadelphia 
influences this whole important market. 
e And a newspaper slogan is actually a moral for advertisers: In Phila- 


delphia — nearly everybody reads The Bulletin! 
61 
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BUSINESS PAPERS 


Secretary's Tip... 

In Kansas City last month a puzzled 
executive turned to his secretary. “How 
come another order for invoices? Didn’t 
the printer deliver some of those last 
month?” 

“Those weren’t invoices. They were 
letterheads. Mind if I make a sugges- 
tion about the way we buy our print- 
ing, Mr. Garland? In my last job...” 

And she told him what thousands 
of business men have discovered — 
“It Pays to Plan With Your Printer.” 
Told him his printer would gladly 
develop a plan for all his business sta- 
tionery, making it more effective and 


STREAMLINED STATIONERY BuyING 
Girl’s suggestion sets employer on 
proper path to better business printing. 


attractive, giving it uniformity and con- 
tinuity, possibly effecting worth while 
savings by combining “runs.” Showed 
him how such planning could end much 
confusion and waste. 


> Printer Comes Through. Impressed, 
George Garland called his printer. The 
salesman arrived with a copy of the 
Nekoosa Bond Plan Book, the key to 
the development of many a successful 
printing program. A survey of Garland’s 
requirements took but a few moments, 
A few days later the printer returned 
with his complete plan, showed how he 
could deliver more attractive and effec- 
tive stationery without increase in cost 
and with elimination of delays and mis- 
takes via an automatic inventory plan. 


> Paper Important . As his paper 
choice the printer suggested Nekoosa 
Bond, the paper that’s “Pre-Tested from 
the Start.” Said this paper was built to 
give top performance in both office and 
press room, that it had plenty of strength 
and opacity, perfect appearance and a 
surface ideal for typing and permitting 
no-smudge erasures. 

So the Garland printing problem was 
solved, quickly and economically. Your 
printer would like to make the same 
type of survey and recommendations to 
you. No obligation. Call him today. 
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NEKOOSA BOND 


One of the Pre-Tetted Business Papers 
manufactured by 
the Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, 
Port Edwards Wisconsin. 
Companion papers are JOHN Epwarps 
Bonp, NeKoosA Mimeo Bonpb, NEKOOSA 
Dup.icator Bonp and NEKoosA LEDGER 
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Nutrition Entente 


Food manufacturers and 


FSA set up merchandising cam- 
paign to further cause. Seal 
symbolizes program. 


Washington is nutrition conscious. 
So are the food manufacturers. Last 
week these circumstances led to the now 
familiar pattern of industry-government 
cooperation in a war merchandising 
campaign intended to supersede the in- 
dividual, piecemeal campaigns hereto- 
fore conducted in divergent directions. 
@ Seal of Approval—I'rom the process- 
ors’ side, the Associated Grocery Manu- 
facturers of America will represent the 
industry, with John Murphy, A.G.M.A. 
public relations director, in charge. The 
government’s end will be handled by 
the Federal Security Administrator, with 
Harry Houghton, merchandising con- 
sultant to Paul V. McNutt, as liaison. 

Object of the plan is to provide use 

of an official government seal (not yet 
designed) in advertising which plugs 
the “national nutrition food rules.” 
These rules urge the use of the follow- 
ing basic foods: milk and milk products; 
oranges, tomatoes, grapefruit, Or Taw 
cabbage or salad greens; green and yel- 
low vegetables; other vegetables, pota- 
toes, or fruit in season; meat, poultry, or 
fish; dried beans, peas, or nuts; eggs; 
bread and cereal; butter and other 
spreads. 
e@ Limitations on Use—If a manufac- 
turer makes one of the foregoing prod- 
ucts, he will be able to advertise that 
he is cooperating in the campaign, and 
may use the official seal. However, he 
must observe the following conditions: 
(1) he must print the food rules verba- 
tim, in their entirety, and in the format 
used by the government; (2) he can’t 
include products not on the government 
list in the same advertisement with 
government-approved types. 

Manufacturers whose products don’t 


| qualify for the basic nutrition program 
| will be able to tie in anyhow “on the 
| basis of running an advertisement de- 
| voted to some phase of the national 
| nutrition program.” 
| two major regulations must likewise be 


In this instance, 


(1) the advertisement must 


observed: 


| be submitted to the National Nutrition 
Division — of 


the Office of Defense 
Health and Welfare, in Washington, 
for approval, and (2) the signature of 
the company contributing the advertise- 
ment at the bottom should be “con- 
tributed in the interest of the National 
Nutrition Program of the Office of De- 


| fense Health and Welfare Service, Paul 


V. McNutt, Director.” 

e Using Theme in Campaigns—No spe- 
cial cooperative advertising outlays are 
planned by either the government or 


A.G.M.A. members. The _ nutrit = 


theme is expected to be worked 
regular campaigns, and to play a pro 
nent role in institutional advertising 


yours+ 
cust n 
differe 


‘The campaign is supposed to be ab Mo: 
an equal give-end-take. The governm as me 
will get the benefit of plugs for its nu: go 
tion program in a well-regulated, off vert : 
form. The grocery manufacturers custor 
be able to boast of a special seal, « becau 
will benefit mutually from each oth the rt 
advertising inasmuch as the food ein 
covers such a wide range of products. - * 

. n 
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Department stores seize lar S\ 
Dens 
on chance to defrill their services. Oklal 
Arnold causes more worry than oy 
reactions of customers. for or 
In 
Last week the John Wanamaker d 25¢ « 
partment stores in New York and Phila retur 
delphia cracked the ice in the northeast a sum 
by announcing that hereafter there'll b« toll ¢ 
a delivery charge for small items like are | 
women’s shoes, hosiery, dresses, coats, 25% 
suits, lingerie, hats, gloves, handbags, com 
novelty jewelry. ance 
In Chicago, meantime, 200 large 0 Ci 
stores afhliated with the Cook County afoot 
Chicago Retail Council began restricting Assn 
deliveries in outlying areas to three-a dry § 
week, also stopping deliveries on mail, Ure | 
phone, and C.O.D. orders unless they ices. 
aggregate at least $2. By the end of this M 
month, the plan will be extended to in of ‘I 
clude the Chicago area as well as its trus' 
satellite communities. his | 
@ A Chance to Defrill—From one end mig 
of the nation to the other, retailers as a 
and distributors are attempting to save Aide 
trucks, tires, wrapping materials, and his 
labor. But the trend apparently isn’t read 
going to stop there. For the long-sup may 
pressed desire in certain retailing sectors deh 
to defrill the cumbersome labyrinth of oB 
services is coming to the fore. cate 
In normal times, such defrilling is tha 
largely impossible for competitive rea- the 
sons. But now that everybody is in the De! 
same boat, it may be possible to take a Kel 
fresh start and erase many a costly wre 
doodad, cease much of the wasteful on 
warfare (delivery services alone account tou 
for +%-5% of a department store’s 
total expenses). Credit sales are inevi- wh 
tably due for some constriction. anc 
e Price Differential—Stronger price com- > as 
petition may also result in some in- bre 
stances. In the case of Wanamaker, tor 
truck and tire savings are only incidental or 
since Wanamaker doesn’t do its own hive 
trucking on small items, hires United ” 
Parcel Service instead. The big angle— re 
underscored in Wanamaker advertise- for 
ments—is holding down price increases, \W 
presumably by saving on packing, labor, ha 
and service red tape. This is further ry 
dramatized by a sort of two-price system ce 
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_onc quotation for the tote-it-home 
yourself trade, and another for those 
customers who want deliveries. The 


differential is 10¢ per item. 

Most stores, however, aren’t making 
ys much out of the price angle as the 
necessity to save trucks and tires. Ad 


vertising is along “emergency” lines, and 


F customers are being asked to be tolerant 


because Uncle Sam needs the metal and 
the rubber. 

ein Various Big Cities—Here’s what 
has transpired in the major cities: 

In Pittsburgh and Detroit, trucks 
cover their routes only every 48 hours, 
which puts deliveries on a three-a-weck 
basis. Cleveland plans to adopt a simi- 
jar system. Richmond, Houston, and 
Denver have cut to one-a-day deliveries. 
Oklahoma City likewise has the one-a- 
day system, but will make special deliv- 
eries for 30¢ in city districts, 50¢—75¢ 
for outlying districts. 

In Atlanta, orders under $2 bear a 
25¢ delivery charge, and no pickups for 
returns are being made. Jacksonville has 
a similar plan. In Los Angeles, reversed 
toll charges from outlying communities 


are being drastically restricted. And a | 


25% deposit on C.O.D.’s is generally 
coming into practice to insure accept 
ance of merchandise when delivered. 

eCustomer Reactions—Plans are now 
afoot at the National Retail Dry Goods 


Assn. (trade association for department, | 


dry goods, and specialty stores) to meas 
ure customer reactions to stripped serv- 
ices. 

Much more troublesome is the spectre 

of Thurman Arnold. Although the anti 
trust chief has not formally expressed 
his views, it seems conceivable that he 
might interpret concerted retailer action 
as a Conspiracy tampering with prices. 
Aided and abetted by Dan Tobin and 
his A.F.L. teamsters, Arnold has al- 
ready given dairymen the idea that it 
may not be smart for them to combine 
delivery services (BW —Feb.7'42,p8). 
@ Blessed by the OCD—What compli- 
cates this picture still more is the fact 
that some of the defrilling has received 
the blessing of the Office of Civilian 
Defense. In Chicago, Mayor Edward J. 
Kelly, as coordinator of Civilian defense, 
wrote to merchants asking them to save 
on manpower and machines, thus 
touched off the trend. 

The problem of deliveries isn’t one 
which is confined to department stores 
and dairies, but it’s of far graver conse 
quence to them than to wholesalers, 
brewers, bakers, and grocery distribu- 
tors, for new tires won’t be available to 
trucks engaged in direct-to-customer de- 
liveries, whereas trucks engaged in de- 
liveries to retailers are theoretically 
eligible for new rubber. Nevertheless, 
for patriotic and solid cash reasons, the 
Western Pennsylvania Brewers’ Assn. 
has unanimously agreed to do no truck- 
ing on Wednesdays and to confine all 
deliveries to one-a-day. 
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Now every lump in a carload 
hears a special delivery stamp! 


@ You can’t see the stamp. But you can recognize the “special 
delivery” handling of the coal that rolls north, east, and west 
over Erie tracks these days. Coal to fire industry’s all-out 
program ... coal for civilian defense against winter . . . Erie 
hustles it through. One of America’s oldest coal routes—one 
of its fastest—Erie dependability saves time and money for 
shipper and consignee. For any freight information—what- 


ever it may be—call your Erie Agent. 


HEAVY DUTY RAILROAD 
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Stretching Tin 


Two important processes 
will help the can makers and 
users to meet tough problems 
they face as tin is cut. 


Ihree War Production Board orders, 
spaced at intervals of about one a week 
and subjecting all tin users to increas- 
ingly drastic regulation, would have the 
big can companies dizzy, were it not 
for two processes—electroplating and 
“bonderizing.”” Neither is new, as new 
processes go, but watch their accelerat- 
ing development carefully. ‘They are 
going to help stretch the nation’s supply 


of tin, as tin was never stretched before. ~ 


@ Progressive Curtailment—First WPB 
order reduced the amount of tin plate 
available in January and February for 
canning beer, coffee, dog feed, tobacco, 
and other commodities that can be 
otherwise packaged, to half of the 
amount used during the same months 
of 1941. Second order further curtailed 
the amount of tin coating on tin plate 
from 1.35 lb. per base box to 1.25 Ib. 
and set up a quota system for tin plate. 
(A “base box,” the unit of production 
and sale in the tin-plate industry, is 112 
sheets 14x 20 in., weighs 100 lb.) Un- 
til last April, when the canners, the can 
companies, and the government agreed 
on the 1.35 figure, 1.50 Ib. per base box 
had been the standard coating for years. 

But the third order is the tin order, 
the one which has kept canners and can 
manufacturers alike on tenterhooks for 
the past month or more, during which 
time the order has been reported on 
the point of official promulgation virtu- 
ally every day. This week, it finally got 
an O.K. from the priorities clearance 
committee of WPB’s Division of Indus- 
try Operations and was on its way to 
becoming the law of the land. Covering 
all the civilian uses of tin which last 
year accounted for 40,000 tons—more 
than half of a normal year’s consump- 
tion—the order standardizes sizes and 
imposes a general 40% to 50% restric- 
tion on consumption by establishing 
three major classifications of use and 
by designating (as a percentage of last 
year's consumption) the exact amount 
of the metal which can be used for 
each product in each category. Since 
different canned fruits and vegetables 
receive different percentage allocations, 
it seems obvious that the priorities off- 
cials framed the order with special con- 
sideration for the Department of Agri- 
culture’s food goals for 1942 (BW —Jan. 
24'42,p46). 
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@ Our Tin Dependence—Worst thing 
about the tin situation is that, while the 
United States consumes up to 115,000 
tons a year (1940 figures), only about 50 
tons are produced domestically, if you 
can call Alaskan production domestic. 
Roughly, about 80% of our require- 
ments used to come from the British 
Malay States, 10% from the Nether- 
lands East Indies, and the rest from 
Bolivia and other distant sources. Al- 


“COLD CATHODE” LIGHTING 


With the announcement of the for- 
mation of the new Fluorescent Light- 
ing Association, 509 Fifth Ave., New 
York, comes some chance of confu- 
sion. The members are all manufac- 
turers of parts for “cold cathode’ flu- 
orescent lighting, not the standard, 
sectional, or “hot cathode,” fluores- 
cents that you see in offices, stores, 
and war plants everywhere. Cold 
cathode lights come in long, contin- 
uous lengths of glass tubing, as in a 
typical drafting room (top) or a ma- 


chine shop (bottom). They are in- 


though Bolivia has contracted to 

us with enough ore to smelt 18,0 

tons in 1942, and the Dutch hope ¢ 
continue shipments, we will have + 
into our industrial and goven 
stockpiles—the fairly comfortab] 
tities of which are now military 
—before the year is out. 

e Two Stretchers—Best thing ab 
situation is the promised stretcl 
our tin supply through electri 
and bonderizing, particularly as 
to plate for the canning indust 
biggest consumer of tin. (In an 
year, according to recent figure 
the Office for Emergency Manage nent 


stalled like a neon sign, the work 
being done by specialists in bending, 
cutting, and joining glass tubing. Lite 
ranges from 8,000 to 25,000 hours, as 
witness a restaurant installation which 
has already been going 16 hr. per day 
for 4 years. Since the tubed lighits 
“start cold,” they require no reactors, 
relays, or power factor condensers, but 
do require transformers to step ordi 
nary lighting voltages up to 6,(00- 
25,000 volts, depending upon size of 
installation. They use less metal than 
other electrical lighting methods, 
hence are getting an unofficial nod 
from the War Production Board. 
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... 0 Look for a Gulf South Plant Site 


@ He wants to see for himself the many advantages 
the Gulf South has to offer to his company for war 
production and for peacetime markets. Alert, far- 
sighted industrialists always plan for the peace that 
will surely follow the war. 

In the Gulf South you are close to many markets, 
including Central and South America. Excellent 
deepwater ports on the Gulf South coast line provide 
outlets to “‘good neighbor’’ markets all the way 
from Vera Cruz to Cape Horn. In war or peace, 
your product can be efficiently manufactured in 


THE GULF SOUTH 
=a INVITES INDUSTRY 


... industrial opportunities galore .. . rapidly 


growing markets . . . plentiful land . . . ideal 
living and working conditions in a mild year- 
round climate .. . good schools . . . quick, 


convenient transportation. . abundant, de- 


pendable Natural Gas. 


\ —} 
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this sunny land of abundant raw materials and 
good labor. 

Add to good transportation and labor these other 
advantages of a Gulf South plant site: good schools 
—plentiful land—ideal living and working condi- 
tions in a pleasant year-round climate. 

Let us give you more information on the Gulf 
South in relation to the requirements of your indus 
try. Without obligation we will be glad to make a 
survey for you. Your inquiry will be kept strictly 
confidential. 


For information on GULF SOUTH opportunities write to 


DIRECTOR OF INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


UNITED GAS 


PIPE LINE COMPANY 


FOR TEXAS, Mail received at: Beaumont, Beeville, Dallas, Fort Worth, H 
ton, Longview, San Antonio and Wichita Falls. FOR LOUISIANA, Maz 
received at: Baton Rouge, Lake Charles, Monroe and Shreveport FOR MISS- 
ISSIPPI, ALABAMA and FLORIDA, Mail received at: Jackson 


ALL INQUIRIES CONSIDERED CONFIDENTIAL 
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40.4% of our tin goes into tin plate; 
21.8% into solder; 7.2% babbitt 
metal; 6.8% bronze; 5.9% collapsible 
tubes; 3.1% tinning; 1.9% type metal; 
12.9% all other uses. Tin cans take 
90% of all tin plate and a large part 
of the solder, totalling about 48,000 
tons in 1941.) 

In the standard plating method the 
tin is applied, one sheet at a time, by a 
hot dip process comparable to hot gal- 
vanizing. As the steel sheet emerges 
from the molten tin, it passes through 
rolls that clear off the excess tin. The 
tin coating left on the front end of the 
sheet is of the desired thickness; but, 
while being squeezed off, the metal 
cools and an excess thickness of tin is 


~ 
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HERES one way to keep alien 

agents from throwing monkey 
wrenches into the machinery of de- 
fense. Install an Anchor Fence 
around your plant—and special 
Anchor enclosures within your 
plant to bar unwanted snoopers 
and saboteurs from your power 
Stations, transformers, laborato- 
ries, chemical and material stocks, 
fuel supplies and other vital points. 


Anchor Fences can be quickly 
erected in any soil, in any weather, 
even when the ground is frozen. 


left deposited on the rear end of the 
sheet. Thus, to make sure of giving the 
customer an all-over coating of the mini- 
mum thickness required, you have to 
give him a thicker coating at the back 
end of the sheet. 

@ Electrolytic Savings—However, the 
electrolytic method takes continuous 
strip steel in coils of 5,000 ft., more or 
less, and uncoils it through a plating 
bath. As long as the proper conditions 
of speeds, anodes, current, and tempera- 
ture are maintained, the process de- 
posits tin at precisely the thickness 
stipulated. “Flash coatings” as thin as 
0.10 Ib. per base box—enough, some 
say, for a decorative, but not a protective 
coating—are possible. Probable, under 


jy |NCHOR 


ANCHOR FENCE Keeps Out 
Saboteurs, Trouble-Makers Wa: N CE 


The exclusive, patented, driven | 
“Anchors” hold the fence erectand | 
in line, resist terrific force, yet can | 
be moved without loss in case of 
plant expansion. 

. ° . 


Send for an Anchor Fence Engineer. 
Get the benefit of Anchor’s 50 years 
of industrial fencing experience. 
Write now for Catalog—and name 
of nearest Anchor Fence Engineer. 
Anchor Post Fence Co., 6670 
Eastern Ave., Baltimore, Maryland. 


1892-1942 Fifty Years of Service 


NATION-WIDE SALES AND ERECTING SERVICE 
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the tight tin situation, is a standa:d 
0.50-Ib. coating for tin containers pa 
ing all but the more acid types of fox 
tomatoes, sauerkraut, fish, etc. 

Such a coating will use 1 Ib. less thin 
the old 1.50-Ib. standard coating, 0.°5 
Ib. less than last week’s new 1.25 
standard. And if, as some technici 
think, it may be possible to electrop! 
tin on one side of the sheet for ¢ 
insides of cans, and protect the outs: 
with lacquer or label, there would b 
further saving of 0.25 lb. per base b 
What all these potential savings mi; 
mean is better appreciated wee \ 
consider that one base box conta 
about 218 sq. ft. of tin plate, and t! 
it takes only 2.7 base boxes to ma 
1,000 of the No. 2 can. This fami! 
family-size can is produced in the hi 
dreds of millions annually. 

e@ What Nazis Did—Actually, of cou 
all these savings cannot be realized. || 
make No. 2 cans to sell at 2¢ each, 
must be possible to solder the side sea 
of each round body automatically 
speeds up to 300-400 per minute. And 
that can be done, in the present stat 
of the art, only with sheets tinned 
both sides to permit the application ot 
solder without flux. The Germans tric 
soldering untinned black sheet cans with 
flux until they ran out of tin for soldc 
and then they turned to welding. Eithe: 
process cut down the speed of can 
making way below 100 per minute, an 
the big can makers will do almost any 
thing to avoid emulating the Nazi ex 
perience. 

Rolling in tops and bottoms is an 
entirely different proposition, since it 
requires no solder at all. Instead, a light 
coating of tasteless, odorless, air-tight 
cement—compounded of latex rubber o1 
other resilient substance, depending 
upon the material being canned—is 
rolled right into the top and bottom 
seams with automatic equipment. Since« 
the fluxing action of tin is not required, 
black sheet tops and bottoms can _ be 
combined effectively with tin plate sides. 
That’s where bonderizing comes in. 
© Bonderizing’s Job—As a matter of 
fact, bonderizing would not come in at 
all were it not for a phenomenon known 
as under-surface corrosion. Despite the 
fact that practically all cans for food 
stuffs have on their innards a coating of 
one synthetic lacquer or another—and 
sometimes two, as in beer cans—the 
minutest pinhole in the lacquer will 
permit the contents of the can to come 
into contact with the underlying sheet 
It it is tinned heavily enough, no harm 
will result, because tin has the quality 
of minimizing the spread of any result- 
ant corrosion. If it is untinned, the 
corrosion will spread out fanwise from 
the pinhole under the surface of the 
lacquer, loosening it, and allowing the 
contents to work on the underlying 
steel. This will cause ferrous sulphides 
and other chemical compounds to form, 
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discoloring and “spoiling” the contents. 
Bonderizing, a patented process of | 
Parker Rust Proof Co. of Detroit, gets 
ts name from its first use—putting a 
ustproof “bond” on steel automobile 
yodies and parts for subsequent enamel- 
ing or lacquering. Chemical reagents, 
properly applied, either by dipping or 
spraying, change the surface of steel, 
iron, or zine to a tenacious, crystalline 
phosphate of the particular metal. ‘The 
new surface is not only rust- and corro- 
sion-resistant to a high degree, but 
resistant to under-surface corrosion, | 
when the covering lacquer or enamel is 
scratched through. 
e Doubtful—and Sure—Despite the fact 
that can makers are not entirely sure 
that bonderizing will stand up like a 
heavy coating of tin against tomatoes, 


l 
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corn, kraut, and certain other obstreper- 
ous canned products—each of which has 
a habit of trying to find its way through 
its own special lacquer coating—they feel 
that there are hundreds of more benign 
items that will remain tractably in 
combination tin plate-bonderized cans. 
Some volume items like paint, oil, to- 
bacco, shoe polish, and coffee may very 
well go into untinned, unbonderized 
black sheet cans—if WPB does not de- 


mand that they and a whole lot of others | 


be packaged in non-metallic containers. 

Last week, Inland Steel announced 
that the first unit of its new electrolytic 
tin plate plant would begin production 
by June 1, and a second unit two 
months later. Full capacity will be 
2,000,000 base boxes per year. In addi- 
tion, the company is working with 
Wean Engineering Co. and Parker Rust 
Proof on a new bonderizing layout of 
undisclosed capacity. Crucible Steel 
Corp., which went into production in 


1936 with the first continuous electro- | 


lytic tin plate plant in the country, pre- 
fers not to divulge any plans it may have 
for expansion. 

e Other Expansion Plans—Bethlehem 


expects to put 2,500,000 base boxes of | 


electrolytic tin plate capacity into pro- 


duction late this summer plus approxi- | 
mately 1,200,000 base boxes of bonder- | 
izing capacity. For tin plate, it is using | 


a process developed by Crown Cork & 
Seal Co. for its can subsidiary. Crown's 
plans, if any, for enlarging its own com- 
paratively small capacity of electrolytic 
tin plate are completely under wraps. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube is building 
two Crown units to produce a total of 
2,400,000 base boxes of electrolytic tin 
plate annually, beginning in August, and 
two bonderizing units with a total an- 
nual capacity of 840,000 base boxes. 
U.S. Steel is adding three new electro- 
lytic units of an annual capacity of 
5,500,000 base boxes and six lines for 
chemically treating black plate. Sharon 
Steel, which has the recently patented 
Nachtman electrolytic process, reports 


that its plans are “not yet crystallized | 


to point of any definite decision relative 
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AIRPORTS 


Concrete runways have the year- 
’round strength and dependability 
needed to get heavily-loaded planes 
into the air efficiently and safely. 


CONCRETE | 


serves on many fronts 


SUPPORT THE RED CROSS 
BUY DEFENSE STAMPS AND BONDS 


ACCESS ROADS 


Military roads are being built of 
concrete to carry heaviest traffic 365 
days a year without shut-downs for 
repairs. Critical materials are seldom 
needed. 


For defense housing, concrete con- 
struction is fast; uses easily available 
materials; makes firesafe, livable, 
thrifty homes—so necessary to the 
war effort. 


MILITARY STRUCTURE 


In munitions storages, hangars, dry 
docks, etc.— wherever war hazard is 
greatest—concrete’s strength, rigid- 
ity and fire resistance provide max- 
imum structural stamina. 


INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


War industry plants are being built 
in minimum time with firesafe con- 
crete. 

Technical assistance on concrete 
is available to engineers, builders, 
and architects engaged in war con- 
struction. Tell us your problems. 


PORTLAND CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 


Dept. 2b-12, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago, Iilinois 


A national! organization to improve and extend the 
uses of concrete . . . through scientific research and 
engineering field work 
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to installation capacity for production of 
electrolytic tin plate.” Jones & Laughlin 
and Weirton Steel (a subsidiary of Na- 
tional Steel) make no replies to inqui- 
ries. Authentic total production figures 
for the entire industry will not be avail- 
able for some time, but it is estimated 
by informed canners that electrolytic 
production will reach well above 10,- 
000,000 base boxes before the year end. 
@ Can Makers’ Wants—Meanwhile, all 
the can makers big and little—American, 
Continental, National, and the others— 
are plugging for all the speed possible 
in getting electrolytic tin plate and 
bonderized black plate to them and 
through them to their thousands of 
customers everywhere. And meanwhile, 
they wish that well-meaning busybodies 
would lay off recommending §silver- 
plated cans to them. Even if silver 
would stick to black sheet, which it 
won't without an under-plate of hard- 
to-get copper, a No. 2 silvered can 
would cost about 10¢ and would blacken 
anything containing sulfur that it 
packaged. 


Sweet As Cider 


Government chemists turn 
cider to syrup and waste pulp 
to high-powered pectin as aid 
to meeting sugar shortage. 


With sugar rationing just around the 
comer, some of our citizens may soon be 
pouring apple juice, condensed to syrup, 
into their morning coffee. The syrup 
and a super-sugar-saving pectin for jam 
and jelly making, also from apples, are 
among the latest developments of the 
Department of Agriculture's eastern re- 
gional laboratory at Philadelphia. 

Interested parties are the producers 

of the nation’s apple crop, normally to- 
talling 150,000,000 bu.—90,000,000 bu. 
consumed in the home and most of the 
remaining 60,000,000 bu. going to proc- 
essors who can a fourth of their take, 
the rest, much of it culls and windfalls, 
being squeezed for cider and vinegar. 
e@ Easy Process—The syrup, manufac- 
tured by a comparatively simple process 
of evaporation, was developed originally 
to provide the public with a new and 
different table syrup. Months were 
spent finding ways to preserve the deli- 
cate flavor and prevent the syrup from 
becoming bland—a thankless task if the 
sugar shortage becomes tight enough to 
force the new product from the pancake 
plate to the coffee cup. A reduction of 
pure apple juice to about one-sixth its 
weight, the product has a sugar content 
ranging from 65% to 70%. 

While the amount of the raw apple 
syrup which could be made available 
under the most ideal conditions would 
total less than 150,000 tons annually, a 
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CHOW CRITICS 


Old-time Army mess sergeants of the 
corned-willie and goldfish school may 
scoff at the idea of food specialists re- 
writing the Army cookbook, but the 
Quartermaster Corps is bent on in- 


jecting more vitamins and variety in 
the soldier's menu. Assisting in the 
job are representatives of Kellogg Co 
National Canners Association, Na 
tional Livestock and Meat Board. 
General Foods Corp., Kraft Cheese 
Co., and United Fruit Co. 


negligible quantity when stacked up 
against the nation’s yearly sugar con- 
sumption, it assumes importance when 
its sugar-saving qualities are teamed with 
that of its laboratory mate. 

@ For Jams and Jellies—Pectin is a water- 
soluble substance found in most plants, 
but most prevalent in citric waste, and 
pomace, or cider press pulp. The new 
pectin, altered chemically by lowering 
the methyl content and adding calcium 
salts, is expected to cut jam and jelly 
sugar requirements by a good 30%; in 
fact it can produce firm jells without a 
trace of sugar. Present pectins, which 
are money- and time-savers in conserving 
fruit juices and increasing yield, require 
a 65% sugar solution, but the new prod- 
uct needs only 50% or less, depending 
on the fruit, to produce palatable pre- 
serves. 

@ Delaware Helps—The  super-pectin, 
worked out in joint research with the 
chemists of the University of Delaware 
to bolster the agricultural returns of 
that state, can be manufactured with 
little change or addition to the present 
equipment of pectin makers. However, 
extra plants will be needed to meet a 
public demand on the basis of sugar 
rationing and British requirements. ‘The 
problem is to persuade the government 
to loosen up on priorities to permit 
equipment installation. 

Because of the presence of calcium 
salts, the new pectin, to be produced in 
dry form, is believed unsuitable for 
medical purposes (treatment of wounds, 
and blood substitutes) but its fast-jelling 
abilities establish it as a possible substi- 


tute for gelatins, in which shortages 
loom. Its backers think that its easy 
use to make jellied desserts and salads 
might, someday when production costs 
are leveled, put it in competition with 
regular gelatins. 
@15 For 1—With 15 Ib. of pomace 
yielding one pound of the new pectin, 
annual production might go to about 
3,000,000 Ib. This is on the basis of an 
available supply of 25,000 tons of dried 
pulp and there could be much more if 
pomace now thrown to swine can be 
salvaged from out-of-the-way presses. 
The Philadelphia researchers, having 
obtained A-1-j priority ratings for stain- 
less steel equipment, are now assembling 
a pilot plant to produce their pectin at 
the rate of several hundred pounds daily 
to demonstrate the process to manufac- 
turing candidates, and are about to set 


‘up a model evaporator to prove their 


claims on apple syrup. Both will be in 
operation before the end of the month. 


Farm Tool Clinics 


Implement-repair drive in 
California is pushed by dealers 
and manufacturers to counteract 
shortage of new machinery. 


Repair clinics for farm machinery will 
soon be under way. As long ago as last 
fall, the Secretary of Agriculture urged 
all farmers to put their implements in th« 
best of repair for the Food-for-Freedom 
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“NORTON ABRASIVES _ & 


Grinding. For the safety of the seas— 
in the supreme effort of American manu- 
facturers, NORTON is making in greater 
volume than ever before correct abrasives 
for every grinding job... grinding wheels 
that work within the closest tolerances... 
Grinding wheels that finish welds quickly 
and smoothly—giant chains, for example, 
built to help maintain the efficiency of the 
fleets, for the protection of Americans at 


home and on the seven seas. 


Van Dorn is all-out for Victory. We've 
geared up for this war since 1939. We 
enlisted early. Production here has 
been on a war basis for months. 


The great Van Dorn metal working 
plant has fit perfectly into Govern- 
ment war production plans. We have 
arms manufacturing experience from 
World War I. For 64 years, we have 
been recognized masters of metal fab- 
rication. Welding—backbone of speed 
and strength in armament building— 
is a Van Dorn specialty. Heat treating 
and machining are others. Our facili- 
ties are among the most modern and 
complete in industry. Now, they’re all 
going full speed ahead to Victory. 


Although all our production effort is 
concentrated on war work, our large, 
specialized staff of 45 metal-working 
engineers and designers are free to 
serve you in developing plans for a 
more favorable future for your 
product in post-war selling days. 


This Van Dorn Service comes to you 
at no cost or obligation on your part. 
Call in one of our engineers for 
details. Write, wire or phone. 


VAN DoRN 


IRON WORKS COMPANY 


2685 EAST 79th ST. @ CLEVELAND, OHIO 


THE 


Largest Jail Builders in America 
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drive (BW—Nov.8'41,p26). Now equip- 
ment manufacturers, dealers, and farm 
leaders have taken their cue and have 
made California a proving ground for a 
campaign that will be extended to other 
states if it works. 

e Preliminary Meetings—Last week, 
equipment makers held dealer meetings 
in San Francisco and Los Angeles pre- 
liminary to a series of some 250 clinics, 
to be held throughout California before 
Mar. 15, to show farmers how to keep 
equipment rolling. An earlier meeting 
of manufacturers’ representatives and 
their dealers had been held at the Uni- 
versity of California School of Agricul- 
ture, near Sacramento. Some 13 equip- 
ment makers showed exhibits which will 
tour the state. 

Tractors and other complicated ma- 
chines will be taken apart, their condi- 
tion analyzed, and repairs demonstrated 
by dealers. 
eA Mechanized State—California was 
picked for a tryout because Golden 
State operations are probably the most 
highly mechanized in the country. For 
instance, California farmers normally 
operate their tractors about 1,000 hours 
a year or double the national average. 
This year they will go beyond that rec- 
ord in an effort to reach production quo- 
tas set by the government. 

For several months it has been evi- 
dent that West Coast farmers are partic- 
ularly interested in doing their own 
welding, either on their own farms or at 

ublic repair shops in their neighbor- 
hood (BW—Aug.9'41,p54). At the clin- 
ics, farmers will be shown how to use 
portable welding outfits. 

The Golden State farmers normally 
purchase about $35,000,000 worth of 
new farm machinery each year. ‘This 
year, with the steel allotment of farm 
machinery manufacturers standing at 
83% of the 1940 usage, farmers figure 
that additional life will have to be 
breathed into a lot of old machines in 
order to make the state’s food produc- 
tion quota in 1942. é, 

The competition of Army tanks has 
already taken practically all the track- 
laying type of tractors and repair parts. 
e Board Checks Up—Last week the Cal- 
ifornia Defense Board completed a sur- 
vey of the machinery situation on Cal- 
ifornia farms. It found 64,811 tractors 
in operation, and very few work horses 
or mules. There are 60,000 irrigation 
pumps; 114,407 electric motors; 70,262 
hay mowers; 142,764 harrows and disks; 
19,668 milking machines. The state will 
need 300,000 new disk blades and 75,- 
000 plowshares to keep the old ma- 
chines working. 

California farmers would like to buy 
not less than $10,000,000 worth of new 
tractors this year. Since manufacturers 
can’t furnish that many they are help- 
ing keep the old ones going until the 
swords can be returned to their normal 
use as plowshares. 


NEW PRODUCTS 


Industrial Pager 


Roaming executives need not retir 
to their offices to locate and conve: 
with key men in any part of a plant if 
it is equipped with the new Executon¢ 
Industrial Paging System with talk-b.ick 
feature. You simply go to the special 
telephone handset located beneath 
nearest trumpet speaker and speak the 


name of the man you want into th« 
mouthpiece. As soon as he hears your 
summons from any other similar trum 
pet, he lifts the corresponding phone 

automatically cutting off all other sta 
tions and silencing the trumpets—and 
converses with you in privacy. Mean 
while a warning light on each unused 
phone shows the system is in use. 

If you want to talk to several men 
at once, you call their names, announce 
that you want a round table conversa 
tion, and proceed as before. ‘The system 
can also be used for broadcasting mes 
sages and alarms through all stations 
Executone, Inc., 415 Lexington Ave., 
New York, builds it with any number 
of stations from two to 70, each with 
the type and power of speaker necessary 
to contend with a given noise condition. 


Synthetic Bristles 


Bristles for paint brushes must be flex- 
ible, long-wearing, resistant to paint sol 
vents, conical in shape—each one taper 
ing uniformly from base to brush edge. 
Heretofore these qualities were found in 
natural bristles grown by Chinese and 
Siberian hogs. Now they will come in 
synthetic bristles developed in the labo- 
ratories of Devoe & Raynolds Co., 
E. 44th St. and First Ave., New York, 
and Lehigh University, for Devoe Paint 
Brushes of all sizes. The basic material, 
which is tapered by an undisclosed proc- 
ess, is “of a rayon type.” It can be pro- 
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SPEEDILY, 
ACCURATELY, PRIVATELY 


EXTRA COPIES AT LOW COST 
SPEED UP PRODUCTION — SAVE ORIGINALS 


APECO accurately copies priorities, blueprints, 
tracings, letters, photos, and records — anything 
written, drawn, printed, photographed. Makes one 
copy or a hundred. Keeps confidential work within 
the privacy of your own office. No dark room need- 
ed. Anyone can operate on desk or table. Copies 
anything up to 18 x 22”. Cuts time and cost over 
copying by hand or type- 
writer. Complete demonstra- 
tion in your office without 
obligation, Write today for 
FREE descriptive folder. 


F.O.B. CHICAGO 
WT. 10 LBS 


MACHINE: 
12x12x24" 


AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY 


2849 N. Clark St. 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Dept. 8-2) 


Chicago, Il. 


Electric and Hand Powe: 


HOIST EQUIPMENT 


FOR SPECIAL PURPOSES 


Consutt with Sedgwick on any 

lifting problem associated with 
present emergency needs. All our en- 
gineering and plant facilities are at 
the disposal of executives who are 
concerned with vertical transportation 
in their factories, warehouses and 
other structures. 


* * * * 


Since 1893, Sedgwick has specialized 
in the design and manufacture of lift 
equipment to meet normal and spe- 
cial requirements. 


Correspondence Invited 


SEDGWICK MACHINE WORKS 
159 WEST 15th STREET, NEW YORK 


Dumb Waiters 


& Elevators 
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duced in varying degrees of softness, will 
be recognized by its red color. 


Blackout Cane 


Newest electrically lighted walking 
stick is the SafelTcane, developed by 
John H. Oxley Co., Park Square Bldg., 
Boston. Hidden in a knobbed plastic 

| handle is a small flashlight which points 

| downward to shine throughout the 

| length of a sturdy transparent plastic 

| rod when you want to thread your way 
through traffic at night. 


Magnesium Extinguisher 


Some time ago, there came on the 
market a chemical liquid, called De- 
Oxo-Lin, for flame-proofing _ textiles, 
woodwork, etc. Now the Flameproofing 
Engineering Co., 1917 Bay St., Los 
Angeles, has developed De-Oxo-Lin- 
l'reated Sawdust for extinguishing in- 

| cendiary bombs and other magnesium 
fires. You cover the fire with the mate- 
rial, and gases generated from the 
chemical smother it. 


Rotary Fiber Brush 


There’s a shortage of metal for all 
purposes including industrial brushes, 


but plenty of ‘Tampico fiber for the Os- 
born Fascut Treated ‘Tampico Industrial 
Brush, new product of Osborn Mfg. 
Co., Hamilton & Marquette Sts., Cleve- 
land. It comes in eight sizes from 4 to 
16 in. diatneter. Used with suitable 
abrasives, the brush will remove tool 
marks from steel parts such as aircraft 
engine cams and connecting rods, or 
round the corners of gears and other 
parts. Without abrasives, it will remove 
burrs from aluminum alloy parts with- 
out damage. A special treatment “spaces 
the fibers to a definite relationship, one 
with the other, and eliminates the tend- 


| ency of the fiber to group or ‘knife’ at 


high speeds.” 


WITH THIS LOW COST 


$17.50 


ADDRESSING MACHINE 
YOU CAN PROVE TO 
YOURSELF WHICH ONE 
OF THE ONLY TWO 
ADDRESSING SYSTEMS 
IS BEST SUITED TO 


YOUR BUSINESS 


a aft 


The Elliott 
Addresserette offers LOW COST 
proof of Elliott's Advantages: You 
can easily find a place for it in your 
business. Witness its practical, con- 
clusive demonstration of the greater 
flexibility, durability, speed and 
economy that Elliott's nonmeta! 
Plastikote Typewriteable Address 
Cards can bring to your addressing 
operations. If your experience results 
in the purchase of any Elliott auto- 
matic model, the cost of the Address- 
erette will be refunded. Invest 
$17.50 to prove how you can save 
hundreds of dollars yearly with Elliott! 


BLIOTT ADDRESSING MACHINE CO. 
151 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 


ADDRESSING MACHINES 


*Address cards, supplies and tax extra. 
Denver west slightly higher. 
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LABOR & MANAGEMENT 


Watch West Allis 


Wage issue at Pittsburgh 
may be intended to strengthen 
C.1.0.’s Wisconsin forces, beset 
by strong A.F.L. opposition. 


Inherited by the War Labor Board 

from the National Defense Mediation 
Board is a case involving the demand of 
the C.1.0. Radio & Electrical Workers 
for higher wages at the Pittsburgh plant 
of Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. As a labor 
dispute, this case 1s — extraordi- 
nary. But it is a first-rate exhibit of the 
tribulations that can beset an employer 
caught in the middle of demands, and 
interunion politics, from assorted organ- 
izations representing its workers in vari- 
ous plants or departments. 
e 8 Plants, 11 Bargainers—Because the 
militantly left-wing United Automobile 
Workers-C.1.0. Local 248 led by Har- 
old Christoffel at the company’s big 
West Allis plant has pretty well hogged 
public attention with its strikes, head- 
line readers can easily overlook that 
Allis-Chalmers has eight plants and 
eleven certified bargaining agencies. Its 
labor-union lineup: 


OD a dcenes Radio & Electrical 

Workers « ee 
Cincinnati ‘ Independent 
LaCrosse . Machinists re 
LaPorte . .F.E.W.0.C C.1.0 
Oxnard, Calif. .S.W.O.C. C.1.0 
Pittsburgh .-Radio & Electrical 


Workers . SLD. 
Springfield, Il. . a Independent 
West Allis 

Production ..U.A.W C.l 

Powerhouse .Firemen & Oilers A.F. 

Maintenance. Electricians AF. 
.Draftsmen’s & 

Engrs’ Assn 


QO. 


-- 


Drafting 
Independent 
e@ Wage Increases—When the 76-day 
strike at West Allis was settled last 
spring (BW —Apr.12°41,p65) the ques- 
tion of wages was left for negotiation. 
his ended amicably in July. The work- 
ers got a raise of 5¢ an hour, with the 
agreement that no more wi age negotia- 
tions might be opened until March, 
1942, and with the company’s promise 
to re-examine the situation on its own 
initiative at the end of the third quarter 
and make further increases if warranted. 
Upshot was a 2¢ boost for all hands, 
effective for one year starting with 
November, as a “Defense Bonus.” This 
cost the dated about $1,000,000, 
raised to $2,500,000 the year’s wage 
raises on a_ total payroll of around 
$40,000,000. 
@ Interplant Federation—All of the com- 
pany’s union contracts provide, in effect, 
that an increase at any one plant must 
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also be extended to the other. Double- 
checking this is a federation of the 
unions at all C.1.O.-organized Allis- 
Chalmers plants. Not too much in the 
foreground since he organized this coun- 
cil, but generally recognized as its active 
spirit, is Christoffel. 

Whenever he needs to solidify his 

position as the strong, tough guy of A-C 
labor circles, he touches up this council 
and puts it to work. 
@As a Spearhead?—The Pittsburgh 
union had agreed in advance that the 2¢ 
bonus was not subject to negotiation, 
but thought it was too small. In com- 
mon with the other C.1.O. unions, it 
had previously demanded a 10¢ raise, 
and an hourly minimum of 75¢. This 
demand, promoted to a labor dispute, is 
now before the War Labor Board. ‘lo 
a treetop observer, it might look as if 
Christoffel were using = 1,200-man 
Pittsburgh plant as a spearhead in his 
drive for a boost for 12,000 West Allis 
workers, without breaking the peace in 
his home bailiwick. 

Just how much of the peace prevail- 
ing at West Allis since last summer is 
due to Russia’s entering the war, and 
how much to other causes, is anybody’s 
guess. Certainly, since the strike ended, 
there has not been so much as one work 
stoppage in the big plant. A substantial 


part of the betterment may arise f; 
management policy. 
© Impartial Referee—Nowadays, for 
violation of contract, the offender is 
ciplined. If the union officers do 
like the ruling, they can take it up 
the impartial “referee named as part 
the strike settlement, Dean Lloyd 
Garrison of the University of Wiscon 
Law School. : 

hus far the company has taken 
cases to the referee; the union has tak 
enough to make two series of long ¢ 
ning hearings, with a third currently 
process. Both sides say they consi 
that Garrison calls his decisions by t 
terms stated in the contract. ; 
@ What Discipline Means—This co: 
pany program of running its own shi 
by enforcing strict discipline has cx 
tainly not strengthened the fear of Lox 
248, nor Christoffel’s hand. It has co 
tributed to making the present an w 
propitious time for him to make w 
medicine again in West Allis, and prol 
ably accounts for his oblique approac 
by way of the Pittsburgh dispute. 

Christoffel has been a little shaky i: 
his union job since 1941, with Loca 
248’s forged-ballot strike vote and th« 
ensuing turbulence. When U.A.W 
C.1.0.’s national officers came _ int 
West Allis and supervised the local’ 
election of officers last fall, Christoffc 
retained his presidency by less than 10\ 
votes. He has not been getting along 
with George Nordstrom, U.A.W.-C.1.0 
regional director, who openly yearns to 


SKIN STRETCHER 


Typical of the airplane production 
equipment that Detroit automobile 
builders will have to add for airplane 
part fabrication is this “skin stretcher” 
recently installed by Hudson Motor 
Car Co. to form skin sections for rear 


fuselages of Martin B-26 bombers. De- 
veloped by Engineering & Research 
Corp., Riverdale, Md., the big device 
goes the original German model one 
better through the addition of power- 
operated clamps to grasp aluminum 
alloy sheets and stretch them quickly 
to exact contour. 
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MINUTES + + SAVED BY MILLIONS + «ARE VITAL T0 VICTORY 


IS SAVING 


/ 


IMPORTANT MINUTES 


by stopping the drift of a conference on production bottlenecks 


ORE conferences than ever be- 
fore — day and night in Wash- 
ington, in Wichita, in carpeted board 
rooms and in bare offices penetrated 
by the roar of machines at work. Con- 
ferences necessary to bring to bear on 
vital questions of policy and produc- 
tion the best combined judgment of a 
competent and responsible group. But 
conferences still plagued by the natu- 
ral tendency of the human mind to get 
bogged down in a welter of detail and 
diverse opinions, and to d-r-i-f-t. 
Now, this drift must stop. Now there 


must be some executive in every con- 
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WORLD’S MOST EXTENSIVE LINE 


ference who, when the going gets tough 
and discussion begins to drift, will 
pound the table and remind his con- 
ferees of the fact that war wai's for no 
man, that now they have a paramount 
obligation to get back on the main line 
and stay there until a decision that 
paves the way for action is reached. 
Today millions in the army of pro- 
duction—workers and managers alike— 
must realize that their individual min- 
utes count tremendously in the battle 
against time,—that these minutes bulk 
up into days and weeks and months, 


the saving of which will mean the sav- 


ing of thousands of American lives. 
7. ° . 
Through saving important minutes 


all along the line Combustion Engi- 


neering is equalling or exceeding opti- 
mum schedules in the manufacture 
and installation of a total of 69 com 


plete steam generating units for four- 


teen new munition plants ... We shall 


continue to strive in every way to save 
the minutes that mount into hours, and 
days, and weeks in the expedition of 
war orders. We urge you to join with 
us in an “all-out” effort to save min- 


utes that will help win the war. 


COMBUSTION ENGINEERING COMPANY, INC. 220,""on cows 


Affe? 


OF BOILERS AND FUEL-BURNING EQUIPMENT 
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WHAT A DIFFERENCE WHEN 
CARBON PAPER STAYS FLAT 


OLD TOWN'S amazing 
COulrproor CARBON 


new 


fumigate the local of its Communist in- 
festation. 

@ Loss of Membership?—Contributing 
to the uncertainty, Local 248 has—by 
the say-so of some observers—suffered a 
tremendous loss of membership since 
the strike. The Wisconsin State Labor 
Board has ordered the union to post 
notices on company bulletin boards that 
no employee need belong as a condition 
of employment, and that no nonmem- 
bers will be intimidated. 

This order is currently in the state 

supreme court after the union lost a 
case against it in the circuit court. 
Whether or not the order is ever posted, 
every West Allis worker knows of it. 
@ Proselyting Drives—On the heels of 
this strike two A.F.L. unions, the Ma- 
chinists and the U.A.W.-A.F.L., opened 
aggressive proselyting campaigns. ‘The 
U.A.W.-A.F.L., led by George B. Kieb- 
ler, an old adversary of Christoffel from 
the Homer Martin days, even ran full- 
page advertisements in Milwaukee 
papers soliciting membership, with 
coupons to clip and mail. Eventually 
the Machinists withdrew, leaving Kieb- 
ler’s outfit as the sole A.F.L. contender. 
By early autumn,’ he reputedly had 
gained 1,200 members. 

There are, of course, conflicting 
claims of membership losses and gains, 
depending on which union is doing the 
talking. Kiebler is expected to put on a 


the principles, 
complicated 


supervising, 
moting, 


| HIS book takes up in a thorough, scientific 

manner the actual problems of the adjust- 
ment of the individual to the work he is best 
qualified to do. You'll find much tc repay you 


in increased cooperation and efficiency of per- 
sonnel, in this complete manual, backed up by 
methods in use by 231 companies employing 


more than 1,750,000 workers 


Look up: 
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How to 
handle employees 


—to secure the utmost in 
cooperation, 
and productiveness 


Here is a comprehensive, authoritative, and practical manual of 
prac 
relationships of 
Filled with helps to apply every day in hiring, testing, training, 
directing, 
and discharging employees. 
newer psychological tests and what to do under social and labor 
legislation are covered, as well as all the best accepted method- 
ology of routine personnel administration. 


| PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 


big U.A.W.-A.F.L. membership drive 


| 


select and 


efficiency 


tices, and instruments in the important and | 


management, work, and workers. 


transferring, promoting, de- 
Such matters as the use of 


disciplining, 


JUST OUT—3rd EDITION 


By W. D. Scott, President, Scott Co., Con- 
sultants in Industrial Personnel, R. C. Clothier, 
Vice President, Scott Co., S. B. Mathewson, 
Formerly National Labor Relations Board, and 

. R. Spriegel, Formerly General Superin- 
tendent, U. S. Rubber Co., Detroit. 589 pages, 
illustrated, $4.00 


— 
now t fr : . $ McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., N. ¥. C. ® 
gos an Gerews See ® Send me Scott, Clothier, Mathewson and Spriegel’'s Personnel « 

— =$ Management, for 10 days’ examination on approval. In 10 days »® 
: —how to conduct mental alertness a I will send $4.00, plus few cents postage, or return book post- § 
| tests, and special ability tests s paid. (Postage paid on orders accompanied by remittance.) > 
. 
—how to develop the right incen- . : 
tive EN -acnc neu webaneawsce ugh dcdestdshe sasenaeseaedaudebeseea™ . 
! t t t 1 : . 
—how to use instruments in salary re a eeneeeeaal 
control etc.. et s Addres: ioe . 
® City . 
Gr ND GD. o.oo ties eho ee nc cnt ence se cetces 6scgerceoesines . 
0 DAYS’ 0 re : 
bad . 
ee ee ee : 
SEND THIS COUPON : , aoe 
e Company ‘ BW-2-14-42 «4 
WTTTITITITIIIIIIIIIIILLLLLILLILILLLLLTtttt ttt 


in the early spring, in the hope of 
ing enough strength by April, wher 
company's C.1.O. contract expires. t 
ask for an election and be reason 
sure of winning. 

e Waiting to See—Since last spri 
shutdown at West Allis, employment at 
the plant has increased from 8.000 + 
12,000. Many new employees and s: 
backsliders from Local 248 are reported 


waiting to see which way this spring’s 


skirmishes go before signing anything 
Many of them are expected to join th 


1e 
U.A.W.-A.F.L. to escape the domina- 
tion of Christoffel and the militant 
leftists. 


U.A.W. Requests— 


Dollar-a-day raise and 
union shop. These and other 
demands upon G.M. set pace for 
1942 auto industry bargaining. 


Early each year the pattern of con 
tract demands which C.I.O.’s United 
Automobile Workers Union presents to 
the auto industry is largely established 
by the program adopted by the union’s 
General Motors Council. The G.M. 
contract expires April 28. If either com 
pany or union desires changes, it must 
serve notice on the other party 60 days 
earlier, or by Feb. 28. : 

Close attention of the entire auto in- 
dustry was therefore directed to last 
week's three-day session of the G.M. 
Council at which 160 delegates, repre 
senting 190,000 G.M. workers, voted to 
seek a number of contract revisions de 
signed to increase wages and establish 
greater union authority in 90 plants. If 
higher wage rates are achieved in further 
negotiations with the company, Ford 
will automatically be required to make 
adjustments, since its contract stipulates 
that Ford will meet the highest rates 
paid on comparable work by any com 
pany. Chrysler’s contract, scheduled to 
come up for negotiation in June, and 
probably hundreds of other agreements 
will be affected by the outcome of the 
G.M. bargaining sessions. 

e Saturday-Sunday Issue—By common 
consent of the union and the company, 
one issue—the question of time-and-a- 
half for Saturday work and double time 
for Sunday—was removed from current 
negotiations. Complete conversion of 
the industry from civilian to defense 
production made that problem too hot 
to handle by usual bargaining proce- 
dures which may take two months or 
more to grind out a satisfactory compro- 
mise. The union wants the company 
he!d to those pay scales stipulated in the 
contract, and it argues that the com- 
pany can well afford to pay the overtime 
out of war profits. 

For its part, G.M. says it will not ac- 
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cept responsibility for the increased cost 
ef munitions which such pay rates will 
entail and which would be inescapable 
under the 24-hour-a-day, seven-day-a- 
week schedule called for on defense pro- 
duction. In the realization that a vital 
national policy for all industry is in- 
volved, both sides agreed to submit the 
uestion to the National War Labor 
Board (BW —Feb.7'42,p15), which ini- 
tiated hearings on Tuesday of this week. 


e Wilson Appears—Chief surprise in | 


this vear’s meeting of the G.M. Coun- 
cil was the appearance, upon invitation, 
of C. E. Wilson, G.M. president, and 
Harry W. Anderson, vice-president in 
charge of personnel, to explain defense 
employment possibilities. This is the 
first time that any of the industry's top 
oficials have taken part in a union 
meeting. 

Wilson displayed confidential charts 
of projected employment in plant cities, 
revealed that all except three or four of 
the corporation’s 90 plants now have 
definitely-assigned war work. In showing 
the rapidity with which auto-worke1 
employment will expand, he cited the 
following goal figures, building up to a 
war peak late in 1943 of 342,000 men: 

Number ot 


Date Hourly Workers 
ee earn err 148,000 
es ere 185,000 
Sg Se ee . 235,000 
SS ere 272,000 
June, 1943 325,000 


Recent employment records with 
which these figures may be compared 
are: 


ng SE Oe . 143,000 
June, 1940 ; ae 169,000 
June, 1941 (peacetime peak). 235,000 
Rr 196,600 


e What the Union Wants—Contract 
demands approved by the council were 
essentially those that were publicized a 
few days earlier by Walter Reuther, di- 
rector of the union’s G.M. section. 
They included: 

A general wage increase of $1 per day. 
To the union, that seemed to have a 
better ring than the 15¢-an-hour de- 
mand generally being pressed in auto 
plant negotiations. Further increases 
are subject to negotiation every three 
months, based on the rising cost of 
living. A proposal to ask for a 20¢-an- 
hour increase was turned down. 

A $100 defense bond for every em- 
ployee in lieu of vacation with pay. 
Such a bond would cost the company 
$75. Formerly, the union received one 
week's pay, averaging between $40 and 
$45. Last year a demand for two weeks’ 
vacation pay was pressed. 

Equalization of wage rates on produc- 
tion work. Also equalization of wages 
between the captive tool and die shops 
and the independent job shops, which 
pay from 15¢ to 20¢ more an hour. 

The union shop. This, in view of re- 
cent War Labor Board actions, is re- 
garded as the union’s big clincher for 
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First choice 
for the defense 
of America’s 
busy plants 


r 


Oil must flew uninterrupted to America’s Army, 
Navy, factories, trucks and autos. Many miles 
of Cyclone Fence have been built to protect 
refineries and pipe lines. 


M OPE plant owners choose Cyclone Fence 
a than any other property protection fence. 
And for good reasons. Plant owners know that 
Cyclone’s rugged construction can be relied upon 
for better protection, And it means less upkeep, 
longer life and lower fence costs. So quite natu- 
rally, when plans, blueprints and dies for defense 
production must be so closely guarded, they turn 
to Cyclone for fence. 

Right now, our own factory-trained erection 
crews are building fences for plants all over the 
country. This work is being speeded as much as 
possible in order to help industry protect its 
valuable property and guard defense secrets. 
Always important—this protection is today an 
essential part of the defense production job. 

CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION 
(AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY) 
Waukegan, Ill. - Branches in Principal Cities 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 


CYCLONE 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


The parking lot is an important part of the 

modern plant. Fence protects workers’ cars 

from thievery--helps watchmen mainta 

complete control of all entrance and exit 

Pewer is too important to risk intentic 

or careless damage. Transmissior ‘ 

transformers and generating stations | 

the hundreds are guarded by Cyclone Fence i 
Industry must be careful who is allowed in plant 

doing defense work. Cyclone Fence force 


all traffic through closely guarded gates 


Management can demand credentials fro 
every person who enters the plant « 
check on every piece of material taken « 


Send for our free book or 

fence. Crammed 

facts, specifications a 

lustrations. Shows 14t 
for home, school 

ground, and busines 

no fence until yo 


For 


what Cyclone has to « 


CycLtone Fence 

Waukegan, Ill., Derr. 422 
Please mail me, without obligatior 
a copy of “Your Fence--How t 
Choose It--How to Use It.” I an 


terested in fencing: Industrial 
Estate; [) Residence Schoo 
Approximately _. .-- feet 


Name edutte 


Address 


—— 
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Keep the Home 


Fires Burnin 


Not just the domestic, not 
just industrial — but all fires — 
that are going to enable America 
to win this war! That's the 
tremendous job cut out for coal. 
What is the Norfolk and West- 
ern’s job in the picture? The 
fleet of modern cars of this 
one railway will carry from 
mines on its lines, one-tenth of 
all the bituminous coal mined 
in the United States, to the 
places where it is most needed! 
(In 1941 that one-tenth was 
50,000,000 tons). 


And, with close cooperation 
between operator, dealer, con- 
sumer, and the railway in load- 
ing, unloading, stowing and 
transportation of Fuel Satisfac- 
tion — regardless of whatever 
weather may come this winter, 
the N. & W. will do its part to 
keep all the home fires burning! 


for information concerning Fuel 
Satisfaction, call or write any of the 

W.’s representatives located 
in the principal 


cities through- GO: 
out the country 
or the Coal 
‘“* 


Traffic Depart- «+ 
ment, Roanoke, x _ 


Virginia. om - 
% 


Norto 
an Wostern 
atway— 


hal 942 N. & W RY 


ee 


As a pepper-upper, RCA Mfg. Co.'s 


“Beat the Promise” campaign was a 
huge success. Campaign stunts, some 
of them supplied by the Army, Navy, 


and even the Coast Guard, which 
staged a breeches buoy demonsttra- 
tion, added a touch of Hellzapoppin, 
but results justified all the ballyhoo, 


the wage demands. In other words, it is 
figured that the corporation will be re- 
quired to make pay concessions if its 


| adamant opposition to the closed shop 


is to be continued. 
Shop steward system. ‘he union lead- 
ers want this instead of the shop com- 


| mittee system, which does not give 


them as close control over shop forces 
as they desire. 

The delegates voted down a proposal 
that they ask for the checkoff. 


Hoopla Does It! 


RCA-Victor’s program com- 
bines suggestion box and out- 
put contest—plus old carnival 
stunts—to speed production. 


The old production contest and sug- 
gestion box combination has been 
trotted out once more—and with strik- 
ing results. RCA-Victor has hit the in- 
dustrial jackpot with its initial campaign 
and is already starting another. 

e Child of Difficulty—Last September 
company officers viewed with critical 
eyes the ever-increasing material short- 
ages and growing process difficulties in 
the changeover from normal radio mak- 
ing to defense production. ‘They went 
into a huddle. Out they came with 
their “Beat the Promise’ campaign, 
drive for suggestions which yielded such 
results that the government is spreading 


| the word to other concerns for repeats. 


The scheme looked sure-fire on paper 

RCA paid small regard to expense—and 
showed keen judgment. A long prize 
list, headed by 15 all-expense trips to 
Miami for the top-flight suggesters, en 
couraged the competitors. For four 
months plant magazines whooped it up 
There were mass meetings, depart- 
mental stunts, everything within rea 
son—including a plane and tank attack 
on the Camden plant—as bait to start 
ideas rolling. 
e@ Everybody Takes Part—When the 
drive ended early in January, the per 
sonnel boys were snowed under with 
36,000 suggestions, a great many useful, 
and from all types of employees, from 
cafeteria workers to department fore 
men, in plants in Hollywood, Harrison, 
Bloomington, Indianapolis, and Cam 
den. The task of sorting and choosing 
the best was completed just recently 

The big winners, now sunning in 

Miami, probably wonder why their ideas 
—all were comparatively simple—man- 
aged to get to the top. The manage 
ment admits its amazement that simple 
improvements, so cost-saving and ob 
vious, had escaped the eagle eyes of the 
efficiency engineers. 
e A Simple Change—John C. Coffee, a 
Camden employe, for instance, watched 
plywood loop-winding arbors splinter 
and wear out after a month of use. The 
cost $12.50 to make up and replace. All 
he did was to substitute bakelite, which 
judging by the present wear, should last 
a year or more. Cost and installation 
run to just $12.50. 

Then there’s Donald K. Boyd, a clerk 
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in the mailing department. He saw 
monthly record-release lists go by air- 
mail to the army of dealers throughout 
the hemisphere, and wondered why the 
lists had to be printed on heavy bond 
paper. He suggested strong tissue; the 
mail bill has been lopped nght in half. 
e Speeding Paint-Spray—Peter Kuss, an- 
other Miami winner from Camden, took 
honors with a collection of rubber 
finger tips, the kind bank tellers use to 
count currency. He split them, slipped 
them over the soldered leads of trans 
formers, and the costly job of taping be- 
fore they were paint-sprayed was a thing 
of the past. 

Not sure, but puzzled, the bosses are 

wondering just how many of the wrin- 
kles have been in use by individuals 
throughout the plants before the drive 
brought them to light. 
e Cutting Clean—One man got in the 
money by suggesting a hole be cut in 
stripping pliers. For years RCA em- 
ployes have been stripping insulation, 
then burning off frayed ends which 
would ruin soldered connections. ‘The 
winner thought a hole, exactly the same 
size as the wire, would give a clean cut. 
It does—and has for him for quite some 
time. 

The miracle of the campaign was the 
honest support of most employees, es 
pecially as the swing into defense pro- 
duction rapidly eclipsed radio manufac- 
turing. While the campaign took 
speedier work as a catchword, no one 
seemed to mind, not even officials of 
the C.I.0.’s United Electrical Radio 
Machine Workers of America. 

e Program Gets Up Speed—The “Beat 
the Promise” symbols, and the letter B 
and its code equivalent of a dash and 


All-expense trips to Florida and other 
capital prizes may have provided the 
incentive for a lot of the 36,000 sug- 
gestions which RCA employees con- 
tributed in the company’s big drive, 
but plant posters provided an ever- 
present reminder. 
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Tough Problem + Stainless Steet = Product Improvement 


r 

The blades of this steam tur- 
bine really whiz as they attain 
top speeds of 850 m.p.h. to 
drive the generator that pro- 
duces power for an important 
segment of America’s defense 
industries. 


If ever a job called for a com- 
bination of strength, rigidity, 
hairline tolerances and corro- 
sion resistance — this is it! A 
specially-developed Carpenter 
Stainless Steel is meeting this 
tough problem in the blades of 
hundreds of steam turbines... 


working constantly in power 
plants and in ships at sea. 


More and more Carpenter 
Stainless Steel is going into all 
manner of essential and ur- 
gently needed products from 
airplanes to cotter pins. The 
easier fabricating qualities of 
this Stainless are helping in- 
dustry to deliver faster. And 
when the big fight is won, 
Carpenter Stainless will be 
available to add sales appeal 
and greater utility to your 
products of the future. 


THE CARPENTER STEEL COMPANY, READING, PA. 


Coal 
Ca rpenter : 


—_ 
=a 


STAINLESS STEELS 


BRANCHES AT Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Hartford, 
St. Louis, Indianapolis, New York, Philadelphia 
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ERIE RESISTOR 


CustOM MOLDED PLASTICS 


BUCKS 400 MILE GALES 


as 


The metal radio aerial mast 
on Bell Airacobras for R. A F. 
fits over this 14 ounce Erie in- 
jection-molded stanchion 
which measures 7%" high. 


-) 


HE Plastics Division of Erie Resistor 

improved this large radio mast sup- 
port and successfully adapted it to high- 
speed injection molding. The Erie design 
saves weight without sacrificing strength 
and insures a thorough cure. 


Erie has complete plastics design and 
engineering facilities. Molding equip- 
ment includes injection presses up to 16 
ounces capacity and extrusion presses. 
Write for Bulletin. 


E ) ; / 
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ERIE RESISTOR CORP., ERIE, PA. 


three dots were painted on sidewalks, 
displayed on company flags, and posted 
on everything in all plants, departments. 
Employees began production races. An 
order for 8,500 tank receivers was ready 
for delivery (beating the promise) 
months ahead of a Ses a Signal 
Corps order for 43,300 units at the tube 
factory at Harrison was ready 16 months 
before delivery date. By December, de- 
livery time on repairs had been reduced 
by 80%. 

While some people winked at the 
ballyhoo back in September, company 
officers kept faith with their plan. Big 
names in stage and screen sang and en- 
tertained to attract the workers to pep 
talks from President David Sarnoff and 
Army and Navy big shots. Blimps and 
planes droned overhead — parades, 
girls slid down wires in breeches buoys 
in Coast Guard demonstrations, and 
the Army sent a mechanized unit to 
crush a cardboard enemy shack. 

e Awards Get Results—The great appeal 
at the shows was the awarding of cita- 
tions, company flags, and minor prizes 
to speedy workers, and thoughtful fore 
men. Winners had a chance to shake 
hands and talk with the award-giving 
celebrities and company officers. Some 
went back to their benches, worked a 
little faster, and found themselves on 
the platform at the next show. 

The campaign villain was “Squee- 


> 


gee,” a fifth columnist, with smiling 


Just 
Published 


By Carl Heyel 


Union Bag & Paper Corporation 


HOW TO CREATE 
JOB ENTHUSIASM 


248 pages, 5 x7% 
illustrated, $2.00 


check up on job enthusiasm 


Do you know how you can ss UPPOSE you could increase, even by only 

a fraction, your employees’ zest for their 

work—how much could it mean to you, to your 

firm, your plant, your department, your office? 

But how? Money alone doesn’t do it—that’s 

been proved. How can you get real interest, 
genuine enthusiasm, in the job? 

Scores of companies in all types of industry, 
in all parts of the country, are doing it success- 
fully right now. The ideas, the methods, the 
suggestions, the techniques used by these com- 
panies are described and explained in this new 


in your plant or office? 


Do you know how much you 
can accomplish by inexpen- 
sive little plans and kinks 
if they are worked out with 
due regard for the funda- 
mentals involved? 


This book tells you how— 
specifically and by citing 


hundreds of examples. book. 
It shows you how to et PSeoeesessecocscesocscsv»ssscacescecsssscessoscssssy 
: bea! & s McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., N. ¥. 0. # 
people to work willingly = Send me Heyel’s How to Create Job Enthusiasm for 10 days’ § 
ss = examination on approval. In 10 days I will send $2.00, plus few » 
and with zest. 4 —_ postage, or return book postpaid. (Postage paid on cash ° 
. orders. ) . 
EXAMINE A COPY a a Na ae Sa . 
S . 
+4 PEGE ebsdedecdvesbaeece eos 8 
10 DAYS FREE Ge NS GOGO ote kc cavecdecescdcccsss . 
. - 
e Position . =e igutne die . 
SEND THIS COUPON TODAY & Company ee Sos ae ie BW-2-14-42 § 
-PTTTITITITITITITITITITTIITTLIITiiirrirrererererirereree 
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FOR PUBLIC RELATIONS 


One of the jobs of Walter B. Weisen- 
burger, executive vice-president of the 
National Association of Manufactur- 
ers, is “promoting a better under- 
standing of industry by the public 
and a keener appreciation by industry 
of its public responsibilities.” In rec- 
ognition of his success in handling 
the job thus defined, the National As 
sociation of Publicity Directors, on 
Feb. 17, will make Mr. Weisenburge: 
recipient of its fifth annual award for 
outstanding service in publicity and 
public relations. 


mask and draped flag, who on closer in- 
spection looked like a bewhiskered 
thug, one hand concealing a knife. His 
cardboard effigy stood in all hallways 
to warn against inefhiciency. 

RCA, happy as a lark over the first 
drive, is starting another, bigger and 
better than the first. 


10% ON THE WATERFRONT 


Some 12,000 longshoremen, members 
of Harry Bridges’ International Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Un- 
ion, were given a 10% wage increase 
Feb. 4, after several weeks of hearings 
before Dean Wayne L. Morse, arbitrator 
under the union’s contract with the Wa- 
terfront Employers Association of the 
Pacific Coast. The union wanted a 25% 
increase. W.E.A. opposed the increase, 
claiming that longshoremen weren’t en- 
titled to a wage boost because they had 
not restored “reasonable work efh- 
ciency” as set forth in the contract. 

An interesting part of Dean Morse’s 
decision was his statement that “‘long- 
shoremen and their leaders had better 
start thinking right now about the wage 
adjustments downward which will prob- 
ably have to be made after the war.” 
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Dairymen in C1L.O. 


Northeastern farmers, sold 
on direct action as means to 
gain their ends, throw in with 
John Lewis's mine workers. 


John L. Lewis has announced that 
his United Mine Workers Union is out 
to organize the nation’s dairy farmers. 
His statement was greeted with an al- 
most immediate response from the 
Dairy Farmers Union, an organization 
of farmers in the country’s largest milk- 
shed (New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
yania, and four New England states) 
which claims 22,000 members. D.F.U. 
moved this week to join U.M.W. be 
cause of “‘the brilliant and fruitful labor 
statesmanship of Mr. Lewis” and _be- 
cause he is pledged to “the farmer's 
fight for a living price for milk.” 

e Violent Strikes—D.F’.U. has had four 
strikes in its brief six-year history, all 
against dairy companies with the goal 
of raising the wholesale price of milk. 
Bitter and violent, the D.F.U. direct ac- 
tionism has been in the Lewis tradition. 

Because their 1939 strike was suc 

cessful in effecting increased milk prices, 
many D.F.U. members are convinced 
that such methods are the best way to 
get what they are after. Because Lewis 
has earned a reputation for being master 
of such tactics, he is expected to recruit 
a substantial membership among the 
milk producers. U.M.W. announced 
that it had enrolled 5,000 dairy farmers 
in Michigan and was sending organizers 
into a dozen farm areas. 
e From Coal to Casein—l'he tenuous 
claim to jurisdiction over dairy farmers 
which the United Mine Workers Union 
holds is based on the charter held by 
U.M.W.’s District 50. This branch of 
the Lewis organization was chartered to 
organize gas, coke, and coal by-product 
workers. Byevirtue of the widespread 
use of coal tar derivatives, Lewis’ union 
is busy campaigning in the chemical 
and plastics industries. One of the sub- 
stances used in the manufacture of 
some plastics, casein, is derived from 
milk. Claiming the plastics industry 
because of coal tar use, Lewis now 
claims dairy farmers. 


RIGHT TO FIRE UPHELD 


An employee who does not do satis 
factory work can be fired, regardless of 
union affiliation, a federal appeals judge 
decided in Chicago last week. ‘The court 
set aside an NLRB order which would 
have required Sheboygan (Wis.) Chair 
Co. to take back a discharged man and 
give him full pay from May, 1940. 

Judge Sherman Minton said the evi 
dence showed that the man was non- 
cooperative, that he did not do his share 
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Fo ee 


X 


How much rope 
does it take to make 


a sailor? 


ANSWER: If you also include soldiers, marines, and the 17 workers required to equip 


every single armed man. 


REMEMBER PEARL HARBOR? 

That infamous attack which started War 
in the Pacific also interrupted normal 
trade movements of one of Uncle Sam’s 
vital materials: Manila fiber from the 
Philippines. 

The Government has wisely diverted 
all existing stocks of Manila fiber to pro- 
duction of rope for war, leaving ohlion 
needs to be filled by rope made from 
other fibers. 


PLYMOUTH WARTIME ROPE has been 
made to fill civilian orders. Composed of 
the finest sisalana fibers available, it is 
approximately 80% the tensile strength 
of our Plymouth Ship Brand Manila. 

WARTIME Rope, too, must be conserved 
to the best of our ability. There’s no rope 
to waste, of any kind. 

MAKE IT LAST LONGER. If every piece 
of rope used in 1942 is properly cared 
for so that it will give a 0% longer 


PLYMOUTH 


THE Rone YOU CAN TRUST 


. the answer is: All the Manila rope this country can produce 


service, that would equal the addition of 
approximately 15,000,000 pounds of fiber 
to the country’s stockpile. 


HERE’S ONE BIG WAY YOU CAN HELP 
OUR WAR EFFORT. Get all the men in 
your plant to take better care of rope. A 
few simple instructions are sufficient, if 
carried out. 


FOR INSTANCE, rope should be stored 
in a dry, unheated place with free air cir 
culation, to prevent dry rot. Rope loads 
should be estimated on the ented 
Tensile Strength Table to prevent over- 
loading and breakage. This is very im- 
portant now, since the Wartime brand is 
only 80% as strong as regular Plymouth 
Manila. 

SO PLAY SAFE, BE THRIFTY, DO YOUR 
PART IN CONSERVING FIBER, HELP WIN 
THE WAR. For complete information on 
~ conservation, send the coupon in for 
a free book which instructs workers us- 
ing rope on how to make it last longer. 


MAKING Ropr 
@ 


PLYMOUTH CORDAGE COMPANY 
North Plymouth, Massachusetts 


You may send me a copy of your new free book, 
“MAKING ROPE LAST LONGER.” 


NAME — 


BUSINESS 


ADDRESS. 
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of the work, and that the immediate 
cause of dismissal was his refusal to 
clean 18 boiler caps (which the man 
had admitted to the NLRB trial ex- 
amuincr). 

Holding that union membership had 
nothing to do with the firing, the judge 
observed, ““When honorable men 
testify under oath to their reasons for 
discharging a man, and such reasons are 
supported by all the evidence . . . the 
board is not justified in discarding all 
this evidence and finding the employers 
guilty of an unfair labor practice based 
upon . . . unrelated events.” 


Ford Fast One 


Abandonment of group 
insurance answers criticism of 
workers, puts it up to union to 
revive the coverage. 


If the unionized employees of the 

lord Motor Co. don’t like the group 
msurance the company has been pro- 
viding, then the workers can go get 
their own. ‘The company is not, of 
course, saying that in so many words, 
but last week’s cancellation of Ford’s 
big group policy very definitely created 
that impression. 
@ Workers Critical—Such a conclusion 
is strengthened by the history of the 
case. The Ford plan calls for each em- 
ployee to contribute $1 a month for 
group insurance. ‘This buys a $1,500 
life policy and covers sickness and ac- 
cident to the extent of $15 a week in- 
demnification. For an additional $1 a 
month an employee may also provide 
for hospital and surgical care, but not 
for ordinary medical attention. 

lor a long while the workers, or at 
least the union workers, have been criti- 
cizing the plan. Among other things, 
they have suggested that the death ben- 
efit should be raised from $1,500 to 
$2,000, and that workers and their fam 
ilies should be covered for medical as 
well as hospital care. Some have in- 
sisted that the weekly sick payment 
should be raised to $20 from $15. 

@ Who's to Pay?—Broader coverage can 
be had, of course, at a price. If the 
company were to bring forward a more 
expensive plan it could expect the union 
members, which number about two- 
thirds of Ford employment, to insist 
on the company bearing the added cost. 

The company appears to have stolen 
the initiative by dumping the policy 
which it has been carrying with the 
Travelers. Now people are asking 
around Detroit, “If the union boys 
know all the angles on insurance, why 
don’t they go ont and get their own?” 
@ Pros and Cons—In some ways, the 
union people would rather like to do it. 
Then it would look like all the benefits 
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were flowing from union headquarters. 
There are, _ Presa a couple of prac- 
tical difficulties. One is that the insur- 
ance companies have never written 
group contracts with trade unions, and 
another is that the union would fall 
heir to the task of collecting the money. 

Insurance men figure that the cover- 
age the workers have been talking about 
probably would cost between $4 and $6 
a month. This would have to be borne 
entirely by the workers instead of being 
split 50-50 by the company and the 
worker as is the case with the present 
$2 monthly premium. 
e The Dues Argument—The higher 
premium would unquestionably bring 
a squawk from members who now get 
off with $1 a month dues. Of this, 40¢ 
goes to the international union and 60¢ 
remains for the local. There’s little if 
anything out of dues to set up any sort 
of welfare plan, so such a fund would 
have to come out of a higher monthly 
assessment on workers. 

There would be advantages for the 
union in the plan. The insurance com- 


panies adjust any excess premiums 
the light of what they have to pay « 
Premiums, in short, are put too hi-h 
in the interest of safety, and then cit! 
dividends are paid (by mutual c 
panies) or rates reduced (in the casc¢ 
stock companies). Dividends could 
put directly into a union war chest, a 
rate reductions could be used to bu 
one simply by collecting from memb 
as though the reduction hadn't b« 
granted. Either would be handy 
union headquarters. 

e@ Finger in Pie—John Gillespie, o: 
time police commissioner of Detr 
and often a self-styled representative 
the Ford company, is one of the peo] 
who would certainly like to see t! 
policy reinstated, no matter who a 
ministers it. He has collected brokerag 
from the Travelers for selling this grou 
insurance to Ford, and that’s no pun 
item on a $3,000,000 annual premiun 
He’s quite convinced that an insuranc: 
company should be able to write grou 
for a union if the employer can’t see fit 
to go on with it. 


NO FISHING 


Since Jan. 6, fifty of the largest fishing 
boats have been tied up at their Bos- 
ton docks because their owners and 
the A.F.L. Atlantic Fishermen’s 
Union can’t agree on war-risk insur- 
ance and compensation. Tradition- 
ally, owners and fishermen work on a 
share basis, but now fishermen are de- 


manding that they get $45 a trip 
whether or not they catch any fish— 
minimum pay of $25 and a bonus of 
$20. The union also insists that the 
owners pay the cost of unloading fish 
and that they provide $10,000 of in- 
surance for each crew member. Even 
a War Labor Board ruling against the 
owners failed to end the tieup, and 
this week NWLB really got tough. 
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Freightways Sued 


Antitrust action filed on | 


| 


Coast against system founded by | 
Leland James is expected to fix | 


status of interline agreements. 


Late in 1939, Leland James, an enter- 

prising trucker of Portland, Ore., devel- 
oped something new in long-distance 
highway freight operation by welding 
six carriers into a system which he 
named “Freightways.”” Chief feature of 
the setup was that it offered transcon- 
tinental service on through freight bills 
and with interchange of equipment to 
eliminate delay and damage from inter- 
line handling (BW —Apr.20°40,p20). 
e 12 Major Outfits—I'reightways grew 
to include some 12 major trucking out- 
fits with routes covering about 25,000 
highway miles and operating more than 
1,400 pieces of equipment in 16 states 
and two Canadian provinces. It became 
the model for similar attempts to weld 
other “unified systems.” 

Trustbuster Thurman Armold de- 
cided recently to test setups like Freight- 
ways. So last week, the government filed 
a civil suit in federal court, San Fran- 
cisco, against Freightways, its 12 par- 
ticipating units, and some 40 individual 
oficers and directors, charging them 
with violation of the antitrust law. 

@ Asks Breakup—The complaint de- 
mands a court order dissolving Freight- 
ways on the ground that it is a vehicle 
by which defendants have fixed trucking 
rates and eliminated competition in the 
territories which their operations cover. 

Defendants include such __ giants 
among western truckers as Consolidated 
Freightways, Portland (Mr. James’ orig- 
inal company); Pacific Intermountain 
Express, Salt Lake City; Phoenix Blue 
Diamond Freightways, Los Angeles; 
Savage Transportation Co., San Fran- 
cisco; Union ‘Transfer Co., Omaha; and 
Phoenix Intermountain Express Co., 
Salt Lake City. 
eAmold’s Charges—The complaint 
charges that the purpose and effect of 
the interline agreements set up _ by 
Freightways was to confer on the com- 
pany: (1) unified control of all com- 
petitive activities of participating car- 
riers, (2) power to bind them together 
and eliminate all existing competition 
between themselves in solicitation and 
hauling of freight, (3) ability to prevent 
participating carriers from extending 
service into territory assigned by the 
agreement to each carrier, (4) power to 
suppress competition from nonmember 
truckers. 


| Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead Papers: No. 29 of a Series 


TRANSPORTATION | 


Me 


Le . 


Is your LETTERHEAD part of your 
PROGRAM FOR LEADERSHIP? 


“This is the Mutual Broadcasting System”...signing off... 
and the studio audience leaving after an important broadcast. Radio's 
only cooperative network, with a hook-up of 196 stations, carries 
leadership programs, gives their stations top service. And their choice 
of a Strathmore letterhead tunes in with that policy of the best. 


Your audience can’t always see you...but it does see your 
letterhead. And a letter on Strathmore Paper states clearly that quality 
is part of your program for leadership. 


A letter on STRATHMORE BOND, or on STRATHMORE WRITING, 
costs less than 1% more than a letter written on the cheapest paper 
you might buy. And on STRATHMORE PARCHMENT, or STRATHMORE 
SCRIPT, as fine papers as can be made, a letter costs only 2.9% more. 
Such plus value, for so little cost difference, is sound business economy. 


OUR PART IN THE WAR PROGRAM: Strathmore is devoting an important portion of its 
capacity to the production of papers for communication, records, blue prints, charts, 
maps, and other uses which are essential to the preparation and use of war materials. 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts. 
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wait | should bring a final decision on the 
status of other interline agreements. 


NEW FOLDER 
HANGS IN FILE! 


20% FASTER FILING — 
4 GIRLS DO WORK OF 5 


MARE ISLAND’S BUSES 


Workers at the Mare Island Navy 
Yard (near San Francisco) are having 
their tire and gasoline problem solved 
in advance by the Navy Department. 

| To relieve traffic congestion in the vicin- 

ity of the yard, the Navy is buying 300 

buses to be operated at cost by Pacific 

Greyhound Lines (60% Southern Pa- 
| cificcowned). A large number of Mare 
| Island workers will ride to and from 
work in these buses instead of their 
Own Cars. 

Mare Island naval officials asked Pa- 
cific Greyhound to submit a complete 
plan for handling the job and to recom- 
mend the number, type, and capacity 
of buses needed. This was done and, 

within a few days from the time the bus 
| —— presented its plan, Washing- 
1. Sienpte treme fe in | ton 1ad approved it and the 300 buses 
(45 passengers each) were ordered. 
| 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
Greatest advance ever 
made in filing. Every folder 
tab always visible. Saves 
time and effort, reduces 
misfiling, cuts filing costs. 

Write for leaflet. 
OXFORD FILING SUPPLY CO. 
359 Morgan Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


heng on frome, clwoys 
venght 

3 Stent tabs (cetivicid! 
odjust te any position 


2 Pendoflex folders 

Pending delivery about May 1, Pacific 
Greyhound is handling as much of the 
trafhc as it can with 50 buses. 
The bus company operates the service 


@ Every folder exponds 
up te 1% inches 


and supplies all facilities and personnel 
| without profit. 


’ 
a Inserting liners in gun ~ Es ‘ 
barrels involves precision t 
| movements—accurate re 


+4 right Circuit Crane-hoist 
s Controller with the new 
600 ampere Contactors. ’ 
BLUU 
ue 
po nnd oy ey adjustin: 
openings in 
recently tancalied E aki 
< ecw Controller ga 
==. <= EC&M’s new 600 am Contactor—the world’s fastest—is helpin 
= - 8 the production of America’s arsenal plants @ Quicker response o 
this new contactor gets material or electric-motorized equipment into 
position faster—with fewer movements and greater accuracy @ When 
modernizing existing equipment or installing new units, specify EC&M 
Magnetic Contactor Control. Ask for Bulletin 1145-B giving complete 
details. 
THE ELECTRIC CONTROLLER & MFG. CO. 
2684 E. 79th Street Cleveland, Ohio 
OL 
BRAKES AAGNETS LIMAT-STOPS MOTOR: CONTR 
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FINANCE 


Taxes Cut Deeper 


Federal levies retard up- 
swing in earnings, but most 
corporations did better in 1941 
than they did in 1940. 


Now that a substantial number 

corporation income statements for 194 
have been released, the effects of hig 
taxes not only can be seen but it is al 
somewhat easier to foresee the results 
of still-expanding levies and wages on 
income in 1942. 
@ How Taxes Multiplied—Federal in 
come and excess-profits taxes last year 
climbed enormously (page 83). In some 
cases, as with most steel companies, 
1941 levies more than quadrupled a 
compared with those of 1940. Doubled 
and tripled tax payments followed the 
higher volume done by those industries 
with defense orders, or those indirect 
beneficiaries who were recipients of the 
higher consumer purchasing power 
Only a relatively few, like General Cigar 
and Purity Bakeries, whose products are 
subject to but little variation in demand, 
managed to hold taxes down to a mere 
40% or 50% increase. 

Bethlehem Steel Corp. was among 
the few to show a steep decline in net 
income. Its earnings declined $14, 
000,000 after a tax increase of over 
$60,000,000. President E. G. Grace 
estimates that, if the additional $1 a day 
salary increase now demanded by steel 
workers had been in effect last year, 
a net deficit of about $8,000,000 would 
have resulted from the year’s operations 
(which leaves out the possibility of 
higher prices). 
eHow Taxes Compare—The United 
States Steel Corp. did better. Profits 
rose about 14% to $116,019,518—after 
taxes of nearly $119,000,000, a rise of 
about 400%. 

‘Taxes paid by Hercules Powder and 
Atlas Powder were more than double 
the amount of net left after deduction 
of the government's take. Johns-Man- 
ville also paid almost twice as much to 
Uncle Sam as it kept for itself. 

@ Only Eight Declines—In most cases 
the increasing volume of business trans- 
acted at satisfactory prices created fair 
to good gains in net profits, even after 
these higher taxes. Only eight out of 
the 46 companies reported declines in 
net, and most of those losing ground 
handle foods or household products. 
These include Bigelow Sanford, Bristol- 
Myers, and Continental Baking, along 
with a small-loan company, Household 
Finance. 

In 1942, many more will be added to 
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this list of companies which can’t read- 
ily increase their volume of business 
or prices enough to offset still higher 
taxes. Most large industrials are now 
ope! iting at or near either capacity or 
the peak before their point of diminish- 
ing returns. 

e Thinning the Soup—In order to add 
capacity to expand operations the com- 
panies ‘would either be obliged to sell 
new stock or borrow additional funds. 
New equities would mean that the gravy 
would have to be poured into the plates 
of more stockholders, each of whom 
would receive a smaller proportionate 
amount. And the additional investment 
couldn’t be expected to produce profits 
at the same scale as the money already 
working. ‘he assumption of additional 


debt would mean not only higher 
charges before net income, but also 
would place the company in a weaker 
position after the war, when the interest 
load would be most sharply felt. 

Another large cost factor, w ages, most 
certainly won't go down and ‘probably 
will go up this year. Freight charges 
and basic costs of raw materials both 
tend higher. Executives, while deplor 
ing the fact that it is necessary, figure 
that profitable operations can be main 
tained only if price of the end product 
is increased. The government is be 
coming increasingly strict about per- 
mitting prices to go higher but as yet 
has given no indication of willingness 
to take the profit incentive out of the 
plan to spur production 


Bethlehem Steel..... 34,457,796 
Westinghouse Elect... 23,117,510 
Liggett & Mvers...... 17,850,460 
National Steel. . ‘ 17,102,350 
| 16,532,540 
Jones & Laughlin. .... 16,274,983 
Inland Steel.......... 14,824,053 
Atlantic Refining. .... 14,348,000 
OS 2) re 14,269,420 
i 13,545,995 


poodyear Tie... ...... 12,831,397 
Owens-Illinois ....... 9,040,148 
Wheeling Steel...... 8,506,304 
eee 7,784,483 
Hercules Powder...... 6,098,712 
Johns-Manville ...... 5,967,145 
Household Finance... 5,362,941 
Kroger Grocery...... 4,970,102 
Lone Star Cement.... 4,081,753 


3,426,629 
3,200,710 
3,166,346 
3,149,030 


pereege AGM .. 22.5... 
Western Auto Supply. . 
Acme Steel.......... 
Freeport Sulphur.... . 
Continental Baking... 


McCrory Stores...... 2,522,594 
Bristol-Myers ........ 2,450,670 
Interlake Iron........ 2,406,486 
Endicott-Johnson* "2,351,110 
Industrial Rayon...... 2,311,711 
* 3 Port. Cem..... 2,245,319 
eee 2,051,206 
Bigelow Sanford...... 2,044,304 
Island Creek Coal. .... 1,963,649 
Allied Mills.......... 1,953.25 
Atlas Powder......... 1,904,601 
Poowe Soued:. . ....<. 1,808,223 
Mathieson Alkali..... 1,743,628 
errr 1,668,311 
Genetal Cigar........ 1,667,290 
Monarch Tool....... 1,500,424 
= a 1,447,481 
Purity Bakeries....... 1,429,379 
Arlington Mills*...... 1,369,711 
Devoe & Raynolds.... 1,178,189 
Pittsburgh Coke...... 1,015,210 


* Year ended Nov. 30. 


Profits and Taxes Rise in 1941 


Corporation reports for year ended Dec. 31, 1941, show moderate gains 
in net profits despite multiplied federal income and excess profits taxes. 


————~194)] — — ——1940— - 
Company Net Profit Taxes Net Profit Taxes 
After Tax After Tax 
i ea $116,019,518 $118,700,000  $102,181,320 $26,175,000 


§5.300.000 48 .677.524 


12,073,488 20,339,241 6,797 276 
5,475,425 15,066,340 4,115,002 
9,592,733 7,969,068 5,610,516 

15,342,670 10,277,026 3,155,992 

23,283,570 14,450,385 6,352,541 

: 49s >t Sie 
0,592,863 12,171,778 3,444, 967 
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26,357,665 10,309,788 6,973,015 
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7,375,925 5,685,848 1,625,305 
9,190,726 7,839,117 4,286,788 

14,163,467 5,807,769 4,273,549 

10,384,831 5,882,071 3,370,000 
4,250,369 6,142,050 2,634,837 
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1,725,000 1,664,316 437,500 
3,395,081 2,392,477 563,023 
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5.050.000 1,510,799 995,000 
3,080,000 2,075,243 910,000 
2,235,000 2,317,762 850,000 
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4,621,214 1,784,429 1,105,891] 
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In Planning Industrial 


LIGHTING 


to meet the needs of 


=. € 


HOLOPHANE 
HIBAY 
REFLECTOR 
NO. 990 


Atypical Holophane Development built 
for the emergency. Conserves materials, 
man power, and electrical current. 


In this emergency, the 
Holophane Engineering Dept. 
stands ready to serve indus- 
try with counsel on lighting 
problems. Call on them 
without obligation, 


COMPANY INC 


1M AVENUE 


SINCE 1898 
THE HOLOPHAWE CO i710 
NEW RK Ty 385 YONCE ST. TORONTO. CAN 
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du bel 


Oneof the Dennison H' Help 
Shipping Tags, index Tabs, Trans- 
parent Mending Tape. Mailing Lo- 
bets, Caution Lubels,G Stars. 


4 


NEW YORK 


* FACING CENTRAL PARK + 


FIFTH AVE 


Stark Necessity— 
Builder of -America 


RIORITIES, allocations, rationing . . . 
are fast changing America’s basic pat- 
terns—in industry, in business, in the 


home. 


Britain’s struggle with shortages and bulg- 
ing war needs gives us a bitter foretaste 
of our own future: ration books, stand- 
ardization, elimination, upwrapped retail 
deliveries, unboxed tubes and _ refillable 
cans, bread without cellophane, soap with- 
out wrappers, bulk butter, “Pool Petrol”, 
and standard goods sold in standard pack- 
ages bearing the names of the brands 
they replace . merely as survivals of 
prewar marketing practice. 


These upheavals in the established ways 
built by America’s “pioneers of plenty” 
call for men of imagination, men of ability 
—men who have already licked their 
share of tough management problems. 


That just about describes the 118,000 sub- 
scribers of Business Week—the top and 
near-the-top Management Men who read 
Business Week as “one of the most useful 
magazines in America.” Business Week 
“clues” non-display advertising column 
will take your “want” to them quickly, 
economically. Rate: 50 cents per word: 
minimum $5. February 21 “clues” issue 
closes for press February 17. 
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THE MARKETS 


The New York Stock Exchange 
doesn’t often experiment with new or 
novel methods of transacting business. 
But on Monday, Feb. 16, it will begin a 
valiant innovation intended to recapture 
the large volume of business “lost” in 
the past few years because of “‘off-board” 
sales of large blocks of securities. 

@ Twilight Trading—When the British 
began liquidating in the United States 
the large blocks of securities taken over 
from their nationals, our stock market 
was so abnormally inactive that “dump- 
ing” of any sizable blocks of stocks and 
bonds would have precipitated a certain 
slump. The British, therefore, arranged 
to have such stocks sold by over-the- 
counter dealers after the close of trading 
on the Big Board. These dealers would 
be given a discount so that a worth-while 
profit would remain for them after they 
had gone to the effort and expense of 
soliciting their customers to buy the of- 
fering. As almost all these stocks were 
listed and regularly traded on the Big 
Board, traders there looked hungrily at 
the off-board business they were losing. 

Beginning Monday, and for a_ six- 
month trial period, the exchange will 
inaugurate “special offerings” on an 
agency basis whereby members and mem- 
ber firms may offer through the facilities 
of the exchange blocks of securities 
which cannot otherwise be absorbed on 
the floor within a reasonable time and 
at reasonable prices. ‘These offerings 
must involve at least 1,000 shares of 
stock or $25,000 in market value, which- 
ever 1s greater. 
© How It Pays Off—The seller's broker 
will receive his regular commission for 
handling the sale. But a larger fee, 
which may run up to $1 a share on stock 
selling for $50 or less a share, or 2% of 


COMMON STOCKS —A WEEKLY RECORD 


the sale price if above $50, would 
granted as an incentive to the brok 
who would theoretically leap to w 
merchandising the shares. 

The offerer must own the entire bl: 
of stock offered (option speculating 
out), the special offering must rem 
good for three consecutive hours of tr 
ing on the exchange, and orders a 
mulated after the close of the exchar 
must be completed on the floor at t 
opening of the next market session 
® Plan Welcomed—The stock exchan; 
and its members believe that the pl 
will attract to its floor much of the bi 
ness that had straved away during recent 
years. Last vear, for instance, 180 stock 
offerings aggregating 8,920,577 shar 
with a total market value of $190.16 
512 were sold over-the-counter. 

Sellers of stock expect that the plan 
will widen the market and thus support 
prices, while potential buyers of th 
shares welcome the prospect of being 
able to buy special offerings without pay 
ing commissions (directly, anyway). Off 
board securities dealers aren't quite sur 
whether they welcome new competition 


Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago Ago 


Stocks 
Industrial 86.0 88.9 90.1 96.9 
Railroad re Pe 28.6 28.2 28.7 
Utility . 34.0 34.9 36.0 52.1 
Bonds 
Industrial 107.3 107.7 106.2. 102.5 
Railroad 87.1 88.0 87.4 87.8 
Utility 105.1 105.5 103.5 104.1 
U. S. Govt..109.3 109.8 110.5 108.6 


Data: Standard & Poor's Corp. except for 
government bonds which are from the 


Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
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Lid on Mercury 


Henderson fixes price at 
level about $7 under going 
market after threatening to take 
action for ten months. 


Ten months ago—on Mar. 28, 1941, 

to be precise—Leon Henderson warned 
quicksilver producers that the price of 
the metal was far too high, that it would 
have to come down sharply. At that 
time, 76-pound flasks were quoted in 
the New York market at $180. Last 
week the OPA, under the authority con- 
ferred upon it by the newly enacted 
price-control law, established a ceiling 
—$191 a flask at the mine (equivalent 
to about $195.50 New York). 
e Chief Producers—Behind the strength 
in mercury prices—which carried the 
New York quotation from $84 in 
August, 1939, to $202.50 just before 
the price order—lies one of the most 
complex supply-demand situations of 
the entire mining industry. Before the 
war about 70% of the world’s produc- 
tion came from Italy and Spain, while 
United States mines produced roughly 
half of the remainder. 

The Italian and Spanish deposits are 

the richest in the world, production 
costs averaging not more than $40 a 
flask, compared with around $65 for 
the low-cost producers in this country. 
In fact, the only thing that kept Amer- 
ican mines operating at all against for- 
eign competition was the $19-a-flask 
tariff. The Italo-Spanish mines operate 
as a government-controlled cartel, and 
one of the main factors in the wartime 
price advance has been strong-arm tac- 
tics by this combine. 
e U.S. Imports Drop—Although no sta- 
tistics are available, it is certain that 
almost all of the Mediterranean output 
is now going to the Axis war machine. 
United States imports, which topped 
18,000 flasks a year in 1936 and 1937, 
have now virtually ceased except for 
Mexico’s and Canada’s shipments. Do- 
mestic production, spurred by the cartel- 
stimulated price rise, increased until, in 
1940, it exceeded consumption for the 
first time since the last war with the 
exception of 1931. 

Although output in 1941 increased a 
further 16% to an estimated 44,000 
flasks, it was not quite sufficient to meet 
the demand of expanded war industries, 
and stocks dropped from 14,100 flasks 
at the end of 1940 to 12,100 on Nov. 
30, 1941. On Jan. 26 Conservation 
Order M-78 was issued by the War Pro- 
duction Board, sharply curtailing use of 
mercury in eight nonessential industries, 
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RIGHT NOW! 


r= Low-Cost DRILL PRESSES 
can cure your Drilling Headaches 


—— 


~~ NY When you are con 

i e fronted with an urgent 
. need for a quick in 

crease in production 
capacity ne connection 
with the U. 
siesta should, 
at once, check into the 
possibility of utilizing 
the low cost Delta Drill 
Presses. 
and flexible machines 
are in 
plants all over the coun 
try—as production line 
equipment—auxiliary 
machines—for special 
set-ups—and in hun 
dreds of tool rooms 
Their first cost, and 
their operating costs, 
are low—they arse 


armament 


These efficient 


_* he 


} active use in 


Other DELTA 
Low-Cost Machines 


Cut-Off Ma- 
chine cuts 
speedily and to 
exact lengths 
a wide variety 
of materials. 
Priced at 
one half 
the usual 
cost of machines 
of this type. 
Metal - Cut- 
ting Band 
Saw ecuts 
almost any- 
thing in 


sturdy, accurate and 
easily adaptable to your 


L! cy} 


metals and £& r+ 
plastics special needs. 
from jig 
and fix- A 
ture 
ter AM 2 Send for CATALOG 
di _thiek iva die n or 
© fo segments 6” thick. 
Bench and Ped- Don’t judge the value of Delta drill presses to your shop by their 


low cost. It will pay you to investigate them carefully and le the 
full possibilities of these quality units that are effecting a re < tion 
in present-day production methods. Send 


estal Grinders 
“that never 
forget the oir 


a * 
a 
¥ 


coggles 
the safest, most forthe complete catalog of Delta low-cost 
accurate anc 


drill presses. THE DELTA MANUFAC- 
TURING COMPANY, 937 E. Vienna 
Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


efficient grinders 


made. 
g 
\ B | 
el 


a 


World's largest manufacturers of low-cost, high quality drill presses 
e grinders e abrasive finishing machines e cut-off machines e circular 
saws e band saws « scroll saws e lathes e jointers « shapers 
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ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA... 
Agency-—FULLer & SMITH & Ross, Ino. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID CO.. 55 


dgency-—HAZanp ADVERTISING CORPORATION 


AMERICAN LUMBER & TREATING CO... 5 
igency—FULLER & Smita & Ross, INC. 


AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY CUE 
Agency Tue PHL GoRDON ‘AGENCY | 


ANCHOR POST FENCE CO.. .. 
Agency—VaN Sant, DUGDALE & Co., " INo. 


ATLANTIC GULF AND WEST nes 
STEAMSHIP LINES 
Agency——-WexveLt P. Cotton Co. 


BANKERS TRUST CO 
Agency—Cowan & Denower, INO. 


BENDIX AVIATION CORP.. 
Agency—Roons, WILLIAMS * ‘CUNNYNGHAM, 
Inc. 


BYRON WESTON CO 
Agency—-Wattser B. Snow & STAFF, Inc. 


THE CARPENTER STEEL CO 


Agency—BeauMonT, Heller & SPERLING, INC. 


CELANESE CELLULOID CORP 


Agency—Tue AITKIN-KrNneTT Co. 


CENTURY ELECTRIC CO 
Agency—OakLeicn R. Frenon & ASSOCIATES 


COMBUSTION ENGINEERING CO., INC. 73 


Agency—G. M. Basronrp Co. 


CORNING GLASS WORKS 
Agency——-BaTT@En, Barton, Dcrstine & 
Osporn, INO. 


CYCLONE FENCE CO 
Agency—BaTTEN, BarTON, Dcurstine & 
OsBoRN, INC, 


THE DELTA MANUFACTURING CO..... 85 
Agency—IrvViINnG J. ROSENBLOOM ADVERTISING 
Co. 


DENNISON MANUFACTURING CO 


Agency—GREY ADVERTISING AGENCY, INO. 


DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORP............. 38 
Agency——ADVERTISING ASSOCIATES 


DIEBOLD SAFE & LOCK CO 


Agency—SWeeneyY & JAMES Co. 
HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC 


Agency—Geare-Marston, Inc. 
CLBeTEC Gone AETATER 
pi... a 3 BaYLess- Kerr Co. 


ELLIOTT ADDRESSING MACHINE CO... 7 
Agency—ALLey & Ricwarps Co. 


ERIE RAILROAD COMPANY 
Agency——-THB GRISWOLD- EsHLEMAN Co. 


ERIE RESISTOR CORP 
Agency—W. 8. Hi. Co., 


THE EVENING BULLETIN.. 
Agency—N. W. Arer & Son, 


THE FAFNIR BEARING CO 
Agency——Horton-Nores Co. 


THE FOXBORO CO : 
Agencoy——-Horton-Nores Co. 


GEARE-MARSTON, INC. , 
Agency—GBARE- MARSTON, Inc. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO... 
Agency—Foeter & Davina, Ino. 


GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO 
Agency—D'ARCY ADVERTISING Co., 


GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., INC.44, 45 
Agency—-ARTHUR KvupDNeR, INO. 


HARTFORD STEAM BOILER WGPESHON 
& INS. CO. 
Agency——-N. W. Arpr & Son, “INe. 


HERCULES POWDER CO., INC — 
Agency-——FULLER & SMITH & Ross, “Ine. 


THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER CO 


Agency—HOWARD SWINK ADVERTISING AGENCY 


ADVERTISERS IN THIS ISSUE 
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HOLOPHANE CO. 
=e G. SEIDENBAUM ADVERTISING 
GE 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORP... 
Agency—BaTTEN, BARTON, DURSTINE & 
Osborn, Ino. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CO., INC. 
Agency——-AUBREY, Moors & WALLace, Ino, 


IRON FIREMAN MANUFACTURING CO. 
Agency—JosmrH R. Gerser Co. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORP. 
Agency—Lorp & THomMas 


MARMON-HERRINGTON CO. .......... 
Agency—Tue CALDWELL-BakER Co. 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC......74, 78 
— CALCULATING CAGES 
Agency—ALLeY & RICHARDS Co. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO.... 
Agency—GAaRDNER ADVERTISING Co. 


NEENAH PAPER CO 
Agency—PAaCKARD ADVERTISING SERVICE 


NEKOOSA-EDWARDS PAPER CO 
Agency——-ADVERTISERS INCORPORATED 


NORFOLK & sy se my RAILWAY CO... 
Agency—Hovuck 


NORTON CO. 
Agency—Joun W. ODLIN Co., INc. 


OLD TOWN RIBBON & CARBON CO... 
Agency—ARTHUR ROSENBERG, INO. 


aly nner ony GLASS CO. 


ARCY ADVERTISING Co., 


ORPORD FILING SUPPLY CO. 
Agency—SaMvUEL C. Croot Co., 


PHILLIPS LICENSEES 


Agency—JamMes THOMAS CHIRURG Co. 


PLAZA HOTEL 
Agency— WHITE, LOWELL & OWEN, “INo. 


PLYMOUTH CORDAGE CO 
Agency—FULLeR & SMITH & Ross, INO, 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION..... 67 


ae WILLIAMS & CUNNYNGHAM, 
Ing 


4th Cover 


QUINCY COMPRESSOR CO 
Agency—L. W. Ramsey Co. 


REMINGTON RAND INC 
Agency——-LEEFORD ADVERTISING. AGBNoY, ‘Ino. 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC one 
Agency—AUBREY, Moorm & WALLACE, INC. 


SEDGWICK MACHINE WORKS.......... 71 
Agency—ROEDING & ARNOLD, INO. 


THE SERVICE RECORDER CO 
Agency——-Tup BaYLess-Kere Co. 


STRATHMORE PAPER CO 
Agency—ABBOTT KIMBALL Co., INC. 


TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO.. 


Agency—ZIMMBPR-KELLER, INO. 
UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORP. 
2nd Cover 
Agency—J. M. MaTuss, INo. 


UNITED GAS PIPE LINE CO 
Agency—Bozeu. & Jacoss, INO. 


THE VAN DORN IRON WORKS CO..... 
Agency—MELDRUM & FEwsMITH, INo. 


WARREN WEBSTER & CO 


Agency—WILLIAM JENKINS ADVERTISING i. 


Wesrenn ELECTRIC CO 
Agency—N#weLL-EMMeTT Co., 


WESTERN PRECIPITATION CORP 
Agency—Tup MoCarty Co. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MPS. 60. id 
Agency—FvuLter & Smita & Ross, 


WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL CO 
Agency—FvuLLER & SMITH & Ross, Ino. 
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| effective immediately, and cutting it out 


entirely after Mar. 31. 

Mexico is counted on to prevent ; 
serious shortage. Production in the first 
eight months of 1941 aggregated 17. 
927 flasks, higher than any full-year 
output on record. Of this, 90% went 
to Japan. Now, with relations between 
the two countries broken off, the United 
Nations will get virtually the entire 
output. 


MANGANESE AT HOME 


Our present dependency on imports 
of manganese, necessary in the deox- 
idizing of steel, will give way before a 
considerable amount of self- -dependency 
when and if a program outlined this 


| week by the United States Bureau of 
| Mines is completed. 


The Bureau proposes immediate con- 


| struction of nine or more custom mills 


and one hydrometallurgical plant. These 


| plants would cost $38,000,000 and 


could produce about 550,000 tons an- 


| nually of manganese metal equivalent, 


sufficient for this country’s 87,000,000 
tons of steel. 

At present, about 90% of the man- 
ganese used in the U.S. is imported. 
This country has plentiful supplies of 
low-grade ores but, until completion 


| recently of a two-year study by the 


Bureau of Mines, the deposits" were 
considered too widely separated geo- 
graphically and of too low a grade for 
economic conversion into ferroman- 


| ganese. At present prices of $75 a ton 
_ for pure metallic manganese in nodu- 
| lized concentrates at Butte, Montana, 
| the Bureau’s engineers estimate, the en- 


tire capital cost of the proposed project 
could be amortized in three years, 


MORE SHOES FOR ARMY 


Tightness in the hide and leather pic- 
ture will be increased as the stepped-up 


| government buying program of Army 
| service shoes gets under way. The 
| Quartermaster Corps this week an- 


nounced plans to double its purchases 
and buy 2,500,000 pairs of the heavy 
shoes a month. The Department of 
Commerce reports that tanners have as- 


| sured deliveries of adequate amounts of 


leather. Shoe manufacturers promise to 
cooperate and say that they have ample 
capacity to boost their production in 
present plants. 

Leather prices, of course, remain un- 
der the ceiling created by the Office of 
Price Administration, so shoemakers 
lack formidable ammunition for de- 
manding boosts in shoe prices. One of 
the problems that face the industry is 
the existing shortage of many materials 
used in leather manufacture, such as 
unhairing agents and acids, oils, fat 
liquors, chrome liquid (made from the 
scarce chrome ore), titanium pigments, 


| and formaldehyde. 
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THE TRADING POST 


Turnabout 


From time to time I have reported on 
this page occasions when employers, 
cither individually or collectively, have 
thrown anniversary parties to celebrate 
long and faithful service by their em- 
ployees. 

The other night, however, the tradi- 
tional role was reversed. I sat in on a 
Cleveland dinner party tendered by a 
group of Osborn Manufacturing Co. 
Twenty-Year employees to their fellow- 
worker and president, Franklin G. 
Smith, in recognition of his long and 
faithful service. 

And a long and faithful service it 
surely has been. For on Feb. 2, he had 
been the head of his company for a 
round half-century. And although he 
now is in his seventies, you have only 
to give him the once-over to know that 
he still is the active head of his business. 

This piece was not undertaken to tell 
about Mr. Smith’s achievement, al- 
though that, in itself, is an interesting 
story. He took over in 1892 with a half- 
dozen or less employees. Within a year 
he had to cope with the panic and de- 
pression of 1893. ‘Today, after the vicis- 
situdes of a half-century, he has 700 em- 
ployees and a business with a world-wide 
reputation. And perhaps it is significant 
that a company that has had one presi- 
dent for fifty vears also has thirty-three 
customers of fifty vears standing. 


Ye % ™~ 


The Osborn name is associated chiefly 
with brushes of every variety—from 
household scrub brushes to power- 
driven wire brushes used to “brush off’ 
the armored hide of a battleship—and 
with foundry equipment. Only a couple 
of weeks ago I noted on this page that 
very sound businesses often are built in 
highly specialized fields. ‘The formula is 
to enter a field of limited scope, develop 
a superior product to meet its needs, 
study intensively the applications of that 
product to changing conditions, as 
semble a staff of expert specialists, ad- 
vertise the product aggressively to those 
who need its service. 

Such a business demands much of 
its management, but it contains cle 
ments of strength that sometimes are 
lacking in much larger enterprises that 
must depend for stability on maintain- 
ing great volume. 

This does not mean, of course, that 
every small specialized business is a sure- 
fire success. But it does mean that the 
smaller business, by dint of intelligent 
and aggressive application in a limited 
field, often can achieve a_ gratifying 
success. 

But there is still another angle to 
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make this occasion noteworthy. ‘That is 
the fact that an employer was being 
honored by his fellow-workers in ac 
knowledgment of faithful service. 

That is a_ relationship not often 
stressed. We all are aware of the serv- 
ices rendered by employees to their em- 
ployers and properly so. But somehow 
we come to think of the relationship as 


being a one-way proposition. As a mat- | 


ter of fact, of course, the competent em- 
ployer renders a very real service to his 
employees when he assembles the capi- 
tal that makes their jobs possible, pro- 
vides the management by which alone 
their labor is made fruitful, and _pro- 
motes aggressively in the competitive 
marketplace the sale and use of the prod- 
ucts by which they have their livings. 

This is not intended to over-empha- 
size the employee's debt. He does not 
owe his employer one whit more than 
the employer owes him. The matter is 
one of mutual benefit. Faithful service 
by each is essential to the other. Each 


must share the exigencies of good and | 


bad times, the risks of enterprise, and 
the obligations of fair dealing. Neither 
can shirk any of these without hurt to 
all concerned. 

My only reason for dwelling here on 
the service rendered by management to 
its employees is that it so frequently is 
overlooked or played down. That is why 
we take for granted the recognition of 
long and faithful service rendered by 
employees—but hear so rarely of employ- 
ees recognizing long and faithful service 
on the part of proprictors and executives 
who turn in a good job of management. 


a“ * * 


It may be urged, I know, that em- 
ployers are content with the material 
rewards that come to them through 
their sound management. And no doubt 
there are some employers who are com- 
pletely satisfied by such rewards. But 
there are many more, I suspect, who 
are aware of their obligations to their 
fellow-workers and to whom a con- 
sciousness of meeting those obligations 
worthily is a reward just as highly-prized 
as their profits. During the depression 
of the '30’s, I frequently heard indus- 
trial executives speak with pride of hold- 
ing their organizations together and of 
helping their people to cope with per- 
sonal problems, even though financial 
rewards were non-existent and deficits 
more common than profits. 

I sense that Osborn’s Mr. Smith is 
that sort of employer. I sense too that 
his fellow-workers are the sort of people 
who know what I am talking about. And 
I haven’t the slightest doubt that in 
thousands of other businesses this same 
mutual understanding prevails. W.C. 


SAVINGS that Iron 
Fireman stokers 

are making in boiler rooms today are amazing 

These results are achieved by scientific con 


bustion of the most economical fuel. The 
procedure is to have a check-up made of your 
own boiler room. We can do this without 
cost or obligation, working with your boiler 
room staff, consulting engineer or direct 
with management. Results from these studies 
often are eye-opening. For instance, at Sesame¢ 


Lock (Bemis & Call Co.. Springfield, Mass.) 


steam production was increased and coal tor 

nage reduced 32%. The fuel and labor cost 
savings are $2324 annually, drawing a hand 
some return on a $1500 investment. The plant 


now has a steady supply of process and heating 
steam where formerly the pressures varied 

Telephone your local Iron Fireman dealer 
or write: IRON FirEMAN, 3269 W. 106th 
Street, Cleveland, Ohio. Also plants at 
Portland, Oregon; and Toronto, Canada. 


IRON FIREMAN POWERAM— 
the world’s standard power stoker; 
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THE TREND 


TAXES—A CRITICAL JOB FOR CONGRESS 


In drafting a tax law this year, Congress has an eco- 
nomic as well as a fiscal responsibility. The job is not 
solely one of raising money—important as it is to prevent 
the national deficit from rising too rapidly. Equally, if 
not more, important is the job of laying a restraint on 
inflationary tendencies in our economy. Thus, when the 
legislators approach the Revenue Act of 1942 they might 
well look upon it in a new light—not as one of those 
“pesky tax bills” to be gotten over as quickly as possible, 
but as a major economic document. 


@ Essentially, the economic problem of the tax bill pivots 
around one crucial point, everpresent in wartime: civilian 
purchasing power is steadily expanding because of the 
war effort, while the supply of goods available for civil- 
ians is steadily declining because of the same war effort. 
And in wartime, it becomes the economic function of 
taxation to take away some of the excess purchasing 
power that is thus piled up. 

The inference is clear. Congress must try to tax con- 
sumption; and that means taxing where the votes come 
from. For, since the start of the war, the big advance in 
spendable income has gone to farmers and wage- and 
salary-earners. As the result of rising employment, jumps 
in wage rates, longer work weeks, and higher farm prices, 
the share of the farm-labor group in our national income 
has risen from 86% in September, 1939, to 90% today. 


e There are two principal ways of getting at this increased 
income: (1) higher income taxes, (2) sales taxes. But each 
has drawbacks. Higher income taxes would not be apt 
to curtail buying power significantly, unless exemptions 
were severely lowered once again—an unlikely prospect. 
Moreover, in order to produce substantial revenues, the 
boosts would have to extend into the upper-income 
reaches—to persons earning $5,000 and up. And the con- 
sumption of this economic group is not so readily respon- 
sive to taxation as is the wage earner’s. A $100 rise in 
taxes would not cut the consumption of a $5,000-a-year 
man as much as that of the $2,000-a-year man. Thus, as 
the income tax reaches up into the upper brackets, con- 
sumption is decreasingly—not increasingly—curtailed. 

‘The sales tax gets more directly at consumer income. 
But it will be hard to get across—politically. When most 
persons talk of a federal sales tax, they think in terms of 
a 1% to 2% levy. However, the yield of such a tax would 
be comparatively modest. Last year, for example, total 
retail sales amounted to $53,600,000,000, including 
$12,400,000,000 of foods. ‘Thus a 2% tax would net only 
about $1,000,000,000. It would take a 6% tax to get the 
$3,000,000,000 generally talked about. And if you omit 
foods, the tax would have to be 74%. 

Moreover, the sales tax tends to defeat its own pur- 
pose. It instantaneously boosts the retail price of all 


goods. And if prices rise, it is to be expected that wage 
earners will straightway demand higher wages and the 
farmers will call for higher prices to compensate for the 
resulting rise in living costs. Which would give the 
inflation spiral another push—exactly what the new tax 
law, economically speaking, is supposed to guard against. 


© By no means does Congress’ problem stop with the 
resolution of the pros and cons of the sales tax vs. the 
income tax. Indeed, Congress is likely to try a little bit 
of both in carving out $7,000,000,000 in new levies. Here, 
for instance, is one of the ‘Treasury's working models for 
higher taxes: 


Possible Increase 


Type of Levy 


Individual Income Taxes... .. .$2,000,000,000 to $3,000,000,000 
BS Pree ere ry cre $3,000,000,000 
RN BI PNED, 9 oe 6 oc cin cee ccewasscceicess $500,000,000 
Selected Sales or Excise Taxes.................. $1,000,000,000 


In no sense of the word can the above tabulation be 
interpreted as a definitive tax program. The final law is 
apt to be entirely different. But the table does indicate 
that, essentially, the Treasury has only two main sources 
of revenues: (1) income taxes, both corporate and indi- 
vidual; (2) sales taxes, either as customs duties, manufac- 
turers’ excises, or taxes collected over the retail counter. 
And it is up to Congress, in promulgating the Revenue 
Act of 1942, to balance off these two main sources of 
income against one another. For, though it is smart eco- 
nomics for Congressmen to try to cut down consump- 
tion, it is bad psychology to tax consumption so heavily 
that workers, say, will feel they are bearing an inequitable 
share of the burden. Again, Congress would simply set 
in motion new demands for higher wages, thus helping 
along the inflation it is seeking to restrain. 


© Consequently, in considering the vast economic rami- 
fications of the tax law, Congress must take into account 
the probable actions of labor leaders. (And the forward- 
looking business man might well give his attention to 
this, too.) Right now, we have a perfect example of the 
trend. Workers in the steel and auto industries again 
are demanding wage increases (pages, 14, 74). Why? 
Because they have a target to shoot at; the profits of 
corporations rose sharply last year. They argue that the 
workers need more money to cover higher living costs 
and that corporations can easily absorb the wage boosts 
out of their increased profits. And so, as a matter of 
politics, Congress must increase corporate levies to keep 
down workers’ demands for wage boosts. ‘This can make 
economic sense even to the business man who is going 
to be hit. In years to come, he’s likely to find it a lot 
easier to get taxes reduced than wages. 
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